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THE “ PRINCE OF WALES’S FUND” 


Report on the Administration of the National Relief Fund up to 
March 31st, 1915. Cd. 7756. Price 24d. 

This is the somewhat belated Report of the proceedings 
of the Committee responsible for what is commonly referred 
to as the Prince of Wales’s Fund. Down to March 3st 
the total subscribed was £4,907,000, and the total “ allo- 
cated” was £1,960,000 (round numbers only are given). 
The fund is commonly assumed to have been raised for the 
purpose of relieving persons thrown out of work by the war. 
The phrase used by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in his appeal 
was the “considerable distress among the people of this 
country least able to bear it.” But, at the same time H.M. 
Queen Alexandra was appealing for subscriptions for the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association. Within a week 
the two funds were amalgamated, the intention being 
definitely stated “‘ to embrace within the scope of its philan- 
thropic effort the relief of all hardship, whether arising 
directly from war casualties or through unemployment 
caused by the inevitable dislocation of trade.” A third 
fund, that for the employment of women, started by H.M. 
the Queen, was also paid into the National Relief Fund, 
but was “ earmarked for schemes of employment or training.” 
This enlargement of purpose has been little understood by 
the public. 

It is explained that the administration has been shared 
by no fewer than three independent central committees, 
to say nothing of the Local Government Board, the War 
Office, and the Admiralty, besides the hundreds of “ Local 
Representative Committees,” appointed by Mayors and 
Provosts on the invitation of the Local Government Board, 





and the equally numerous local committees of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association. The Prince of Wales 
appointed a committee “ after consultation with the Prime 
Minister,”’ which contained three Cabinet Ministers, and was 
at first presided over by a Government Whip. But the 
Government also appointed its own committee, mainly of 
Ministers, presided over by the President of the Local 
Government Board. The Queen presently appointed her 
own committee to manage that part of the fund that was 
to be devoted to schemes of employment or training for 
women. There were also separate committees for Scotland 
and Ireland; there were the independent authorities at 
the Admiralty and the War Office; and there was the 
Executive Committee of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association. The present Report neither explains the reason 
for this multiplicity of central authorities, nor enables us to 
unravel the tangle among them. 

The first job was the starving wives and families of the 
suddenly embodied or enlisted men, for whom the War Office 
failed to pay the separation allowance promptly. We are 
not told how many had to go to the workhouse. But down 
to March 31st £925,801 was spent by the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association, over £700,000 of it apparently 
drawn from the National Relief Fund, in discharging 
the duty of the War Office and Admiralty. It is not stated 
what conditions the Fund Committee made with these two 
offices in thus coming to their help. It does not seem 
that duplicate payments were avoided, or that any con- 
siderable part of such duplicate payments was ever refunded. 
Meanwhile we are told that the Fund Committee has 
“approached the War Office with a view to a substantial 
grant from Army votes” being made to the Fund, merely 
** in recognition of the services which the Fund has rendered.” 
It does not appear why the whole sum thus expended was 
not definitely reclaimed. 

The inadequacy of the separation allowances was a cause 
of great trouble. It seems to have been bandied about 
among the different committees for months together. Mean- 
while all sorts of extra allowances were paid (including 
a very substantial “‘ Rent Allowance ”’—in proportion to 
the amount of rent paid !) 

More equivocal are the payments which seem to have 
been made to other bodies, to be dispensed at their discretion 
for special objects. The Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation 
got £75,000 (again only round numbers) for widows and 
orphans, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society £35,000, and 
the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Hostel £5,000. The 
Professional Classes Sub-Committee successfully touted for 
grants to no fewer than twenty-one charitable socicties, 
old and new, to the extent of £4,982. The Poor Clergy 
Relief Corporation, for instance, received £400 out of the 
Fund, in order to relieve the distress caused by the war 
among the clergy! The National Association for the Organi- 
sation of the Handmade Lace Industry got £100. It 
might be urged that these subsidies to other “ charities ” 
were not covered by the Prince of Wales’s Appeal, and 
ought not to have been made out of the Fund thus collected. 

The “ civil distress ’’ was less than was anticipated, owing 
to the enormous numbers of men for whom the Govern- 
ment provided “ maintenance under training,” with separa- 
tion allowances for their wives, mothers, children, and other 
dependents. Practically nothing was done, either by the 
Central Committees or by the hapless Local Representative 
Committees, to meet such distress as arose by providing 
other employment, or (except as regards a small proportion 
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of the women) by affording them training. Altogether 
£108,671 was issued to Local Representative Committees 
(besides £43,000 to Scotland and £20,000 to Ireland—sums 
that seem disproportionate) for the relief of the unemployed 
and distressed wage-earners. Birmingham, Bolton, and 
Burnley got the largest sums (over £10,000 each, whilst 
Islington drew £7,090). 

The Queen’s Fund for employing or training women, 
administered by its own Committee consisting principally 
of women, seems the only one to have been dealt with 
throughout on clear lines of principle. (For its separate 
report, see Cd. 7848). Altogether just upon £40,000 was 
spent in these schemes of educational employment for 
women. 

It remains to be said that the administration expenses 
were only £6,358. No particulars are given as to the tem- 
porary investment of the huge sum of over five millions 
sterling, or of the amount received in interest. In fact, 
no revenue and expenditure account is given, and no balance 
sheet. Will the accounts of this essentially public fund be 
audited by the Comptroller and Auditor-General ? 


THE CENSORSHIP 
Memorandum on the Censorship. Cd. 7679 1d 
Memorandum on the Official Press Bureau. Cd. 7680. 4d. 

The Censorship, we are told, has been designed with a 
threefold object: to prevent information of a military 
value from reaching the enemy; to acquire similar infor- 
mation for our own purposes; to check the spread of 
information likely to be of use to the enemy or prejudicial 
to the Allies. Apart from the vagueness of this third 
clause itis difficult to quarrel with these excellent principles, 
but the steady stream of abuse which is poured out over 
every branch of the censorship would suggest that no little 
difficulty is found in putting them into practice. It is not 
the place here to consider the justice of these complaints 
so much as to explain, so far as is possible from these two 
Memoranda, the constitution and workings of this necessary 
but evil product of the war. 

Taking first the censorship of private and commercial 
correspondence, we find that it is conducted under the 
authority of the Army Council, through the direction of a 
General Officer responsible immediately to that body. 
It falls naturally into two sections—the cable censorship 
and the postal censorship—each controlled by a chief 
censor, both of which are senior officers of the General 
Staff. Apart from some 120 cable and wireless stations 
throughout the Empire, the Cable Censor controls in the 
United Kingdom all messages sent over Government and 
private cables. At the beginning of the war his authority 
extended also over press cables, but this section was later 
transferred to that much-discussed organisation, the Official 
Press Bureau, which will be described later. The number 
of cable censors employed in the United Kingdom is about 
180, to which must be added about 400 for the rest of the 
Empire. In this country most of the cable censors are 
retired military and naval officers, ““ many of whom,” we 
are somewhat naively told, “after years of distinguished 
service, have exchanged an official for a commercial career.” 

As in the United Kingdom alone some 30,000 to 50,000 
telegrams pass through the hands of the Censor every 
twenty-four hours, it can be understood that considerable 
difficulty is found in maintaining uniformity of treatment, 
since so much must obviously be left to the individual 
censor. Broad general rules, it would appear, are estab- 
lished, and with the help of these the censor must make 
his decision. The chief difficulty is met in dealing with 
commercial cables. On the one hand, no effort must be 
spared to prevent the commercial cable being used for 
the conveyance of military information or for assisting any 
trading operation with the enemy; on the other, British 
and neutral trade must be interfered with as little as possible. 
That innocent trading has been handicapped is clear from 
the many complaints that have been made, although these 








have fallen off in number lately, and one may hope that 


censorial wisdom has come with experience. We should, 
at the same time, have been glad to learn that a certain 
number of commercial advisers had been called in to assist 
the retired naval and military officers, despite the fact that 
many of these have in the past “ exchanged an official for a 
commercial career.” 

The postal censors, who number about 800, are for the 
most part civilians. They have been, we are told, “ most 
carefully selected.”” This selection, however, would not, 
to judge from certain cases which have been commented 
on lately in the press, appear to be infallible ; but perhaps 
this is impossible to expect when a staff of this size has 
to be created almost at a moment’s notice. The regulations 
dealing with correspondence are particularly interesting, 
and it is astonishing, considering the number of those in 
England who have friends or relatives abroad, that they have 
not been made widely known long before this. Harmless 
letters, we are told, are transmitted even when coming from 
an enemy country or addressed to an alien enemy in this 
country. At the same time no letter can be transmitted to 
an enemy country unless the envelope is left open and is 
enclosed in a cover addressed to a neutral country. Letters 
containing code or any kind of secret writing are naturally 
liable to be stopped at once. 

The correspondence dealt with is divided into three 
classes, each of which is supervised by a separate section of 
the Censorship. In the first comes all correspondence of 
prisoners of war in Britain and of British prisoners in hostile 
countries. In the second, or Trade Branch, comes all 
commercial correspondence with certain foreign countries. 
The third branch, for general correspondence, comprises 
letters from the Expeditionary Forces, letters and parcels 
to and from certain foreign countries, press messages sent 
abroad by other means than cable, and newspapers. Letters 
from the area of military operations are generally, as is well 
known, censored locally. Some, however, slip through, 
and these, if caught by the Post Office in England, are sent 
on to the censors for examination. The mails from certain 
foreign countries are naturally examined, although lists 
are supplied of certain classes of persons whose letters it is 
not necessary to open. It would be interesting to learn 
more details as to such lists, but dictates of caution prevent 
any explicitness on this point. 

In reference to private correspondence the Memorandum 
uses the words “ liable to censorship.” That many letters 
are allowed to pass through unopened is well known to 
any who are in continual correspondence with the Con- 
tinent. Obviously the difficulty of censoring a huge 
mass of correspondence is very great. At the same time, 
if we are to have a letter censorship—and have it we 
must—we can at least demand that the staff should be large 
enough to deal with its work efficiently. The transmission 
of newspapers in bulk between foreign countries and news- 
agents of repute in this country is not, we are told, subject 
to any restriction, and there is no restriction on the sale of 
enemy newspapers in this country. An assurance of this 
kind conflicts strangely with the difficulties that have been 
met by those who wished to discover our enemies’ standpoint 
by reading hostile journals. It is possible, however, that 
the confusion of earlier regulations has now been modified, 
and, to judge at least by this Memorandum, there should be 
no difficulty in the way of any private person who wishes 
to order through his newsagent German or Austrian journals. 
This, at least, is a satisfactory step forward, which can be 
productive only of good in this country, since nothing is 
more likely to increase our feeling of determination than 
a daily acquaintance with the press of our enemies. 

There remains the question of the Press Censorship. As 
far as cabled news is concerned it is controlled by very much 
the same regulations as those for private communications. 
Indeed, as has been already pointed out, the press cable 
censors were originally part of the general cable censorship, 
and were only brought under the authority of the Press 
Bureau towards the end of last year. The cable censors 
came in to the Press Bureau with a very clearly defined set 
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of rules, under which they continue to act. They work in a 
series of reliefs through the day and night, so that the delay 
involved in the censoring of news is as short as possible. 
All press cables are diverted to them from the Post Office 
and private cable companies, and in them is vested power 
to stop any news which may be considered harmful. 

For other press matter the rules are entirely different. 
There is no compulsion at all upon editors to submit copy 
to the Press Bureau, and after submission it would seem to 
rest entirely upon their own will whether they act or 
not upon the decision of the Press Bureau. If newspapers 

ublish any news or comments without submission to the 
— er in defiance of its decision, they act upon their 
own responsibility and are liable to penalties for any breach 
in the regulations under the Defence of the Realm Act. 
But in itself the Press Bureau has no power to initiate or veto 
proceedings under this Act, that power being solely vested in 
the Naval and Military authorities. This consultative form of 
censorship is of older growth than is generally supposed. 
Already after the South African War the question of the 
censorship of the press was under discussion, but attempts 
to proceed by way of legislation failed, and the problem was 
not again tackled until a year before the outbreak of the 

resent war. At that time an understanding was reached 
crensad representatives of the press and the Admiralty 
and War Office. Under this the press agreed to respect 
warnings from these two departments and to withhold 
from publication information the suppression of which was 
held desirable by these authorities. This system was con- 
tinued at the outbreak of war, but the pressure of work 
was found far too heavy, and the Official Press Bureau, “ to 
which,” as the Memorandum states, “ the press could turn 
for guidance when in doubt,” was formed to take over its 
functions. The original “‘ Admiralty War Office and Press 
Committee ” is still in existence, and meets from time to 
time to discuss matters of general principle in which the 
interests of the press are involved. 

Once established, the Press Bureau soon extended its 
sphere. As has been seen, the censorship of press cables, 
with powers of absolute suppression, was brought under its 
authority, although for some reason the supervision of press 
matter going out of the country by other means than cable 
has been still left with the postal censors. To its function 
of suppression was then added that of being the organ 
through which all communications from the various Govern- 
ment Departments are made public; and all casualty lists, 
despatches from the front, and Foreign Office communiqués 
are now issued through the Press Bureau. In its function 
of friend and adviser the Press Bureau issues confidential 
instructions to the press (over 200 of these have now 
appeared), generally at the suggestion of one or other Govern- 
ment Department, explaining points in detail as to matters 
covered by the 18th or 27th of the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations. 

_ On practically all matters of policy concerning which censor- 
ing is carried out the Press Bureau appears to act under in- 
struction from one or other Government Department. For 
points of detail, and for such matters of administration as 
uniformity in censoring, it is itself responsible. At the 
same time it would appear that most of the complaints 
that are levelled against it would with more justice be carried 
elsewhere. For most of the graver errors the Government 
Departments themselves would appear to be responsible. 
Even in the question of uniformity, though here there 
have been some bad mistakes, the main cause of difficulty 
seems to be inherent in our voluntary form of censorship. 
The conscientious or timid editor will submit matter for 
censoring which his less cautious rival will publish at 
once, thus getting an advantage in time, even if the matter 
submitted is finally approved by the Press Bureau. But 
this evil, annoying as it may be, is less than that of the 
censorship in either its French or German form. Here in 
England there is some delay and much annoyance, but 
neither delay nor annoyance can be so great as in France, 
where full-page proofs must be submitted at the last 
moment, to be returned with great gaps showing the 








sections which have met with censorial disapproval. Nor 
is the inconvenience here anything like the reign of terror 
with which editors are oppressed in Germany, where not 
only are all telegrams still more rigorously censored than 
here, but the appearance of news or sentiments obnoxious 
to the military governor of the district is punished by 
immediate suspension or suppression without any possi- 
bility of appeal. Despite the many abuses to which it is 
open, it is clear that, on the whole, our own improvisation 
is less obnoxious than either of the rival systems on the 
Continent. Serious as are the restrictions which have been 
put on the freedom of speech in England, they are as nothing 
when compared with the regime in force among both our 
Allies and opponents. 


THE FOURTH BOER WAR 


Correspondence on the subject of the proposed Naval and Military 
Expedition against German South-West Africa. Cd.7873. $d. 
Report on the Outbreak of the Rebellion and the Policy of the 
Government with regard to its Suppression. Cd. 7874. 8d. 

The South African Government has been well advised to 
throw its cards on the table. Whilst in some secluded 
corner of Westminster certain almost anonymous historians 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence are collecting material 
for the history of the war in Europe, Asia, and the seven 
seas, the Union Government has issued an official history of 
the war in South Africa. The Report is the work of Pro- 
fessor Fouché, of the Transvaal University College, Pretoria, 
and it is well arranged and written with as much impartiality 
as can be expected in the official record of a treasonable 
rebellion. It was impossible to disclose all the docu- 
mentary material in the hands of the Government, since 
certain parts of it were still to be used in evidence in the 
treason prosecutions, but Professor Fouché’s statements are 
supported by full references to the correspondence, and the 
only serious omission, if it is the intention of the Colonial 
Office that we should read its publication with any intelli- 
gence, is a map of South Africa, or at least of that unfamiliar 
region of the German frontier which was the scene of Maritz’s 
activities. 

The casus belli of the fourth Boer war is neatly defined in 
half a dozen cables. On August 7th Mr. Harcourt suggested 
that the Union Government should “ seize such part of 
German South-West Africa as will give them the command 
of Swakopmund, Luderitzbucht, and the wireless stations 
there or in the interior.” On August 9th Mr. Harcourt 
repeated the suggestion, emphasised its urgency, and added 
the tentative proposal of a further move against Windhuk. 
On August 10th General Botha assented to the proposal. 
It seems unlikely that he could have done otherwise, if the 
Union of South Africa was to remain in the British Empire ; 
because it is an impossible doctrine that British subjects in 
South Africa should live quietly alongside a German colonial 
population, while the Imperial Governments of Great 
Britain and Germany were engaged in war. At this stage 
there were in South Africa two distinct elements which 
later entered upon the rebellion; Maritz and his associates 
were clearly prepared for a rising in any event against 
British rule in South Africa; but the respectable leaders of 
backveld opinion were merely opposed to the attack on 
German South-West Africa. ‘“ Beyers and De Wet during 
the initial stages of the movement asserted that they were 
merely going to lead a movement of ‘ passive resistance ’ 
against the policy of the Government. The example of 
Ulster was frequently quoted, to prove that such action 
would be quite ‘constitutional.’”’ Beyers “ stated his 
reason for not going to German South-West was (that) he 
would not fight the Germans, as they were friendly to us, 
and that he would rather be shot than fight against them ” ; 
it is clear, if the ex-officer of the Defence Force who reports 
this conversation is speaking the truth, that the objection 
to the expedition was not a defensible objection to an 
offensive against a German colony, but an objection, in which 
no British Minister could acquiesce, to fire a shot against a 
German subject, and amounted in effect to a claim on the 
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part of the Africanders to definite non-participation in the 
wars of the British Empire. Whilst Maritz was making his 
arrangements on the German frontier to carry off his com- 
mand and to outwit “two little English lieutenants, who 
seem to me to be scarcely able to fasten their breeches, with 
the few children under them,” the more interesting part of 
the rebellion developed in the Free State. Its fortunes were 
strangely involved with the revelations of an apocalyptic 
agriculturist named van Rensburg, who alarmed the country- 
side with a vision of one grey bull defeating several com- 
petitors, which clearly indicated the victory of the German 
feldgrau over its khaki, scarlet, and blue adversaries. The 
prophet was a special protégé of General De la Rey, and 
honoured his patron by including him in a vision, which was 
also marked by the prophet’s favourite number, 15. On 
August 15th De la Rey urged a public meeting to wait 
events. On September 15th, when staying in a room 
numbered 15 in a Johannesburg hotel, he was shot dead by 
a policeman, who unintentionally saved the Union of South 
Africa. On that evening Beyers and De la Rey were on 
their way to the Potchefstroom Training Camp, where they 
proposed to open the rebellion with a pronunciamiento of 
Burghers. With the failure of this outbreak the rebellion 
lost all serious proportions. Maritz, trading on his treaty 
relations with the German Government, opened the ball in 
the north-west, Beyers went out in the Transvaal, and 
De Wet endeavoured to revive his ancient reputation for 
ubiquity with the assistance of a motor car in the old Free 
State. Then followed a period of negotiation between the 
Government and the rebels, in which ex-President Steyn 
played a creditable and General Hertzog a rather mysterious 
part. De Wet and Beyers interrupted the negotiations by 
hostile action, and promised their supporters a reward for 
which “ the money must come out of an assessment on the 
Burghers who remain at home, the unfaithful who fight 
against us, and the mines.” The Government approached 
the problem of suppressing the rebellion with regrets that 
lingered almost too long for the requirements of the military 
situation, and they handled it with a tenderness which was 
almost unnatural. But their policy was successful at every 
point, and the failure of the Boer rebellion, in which a 
Mexican profusion of revolutionary Generals moved up and 
down the country in motor cars and were reduced to calling 
their chauffeurs a commando, is the foremost justification 


of General Botha’s policy. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND LAND 
HUNGER 


Annual Reports of the Board of Agriculture for 1914. Part I. Small 
Holdings. Part II. Allotments and Miscellaneous. Cd. 


7851 and 7892. 3d. and 83d. 

When the tide of Liberal victory was at the flood, in the 
session of 1907, the Small Holdings Act was passed as a 
charter of emancipation for the rural workers. We have 
now before us the results of seven years’ working of the Act, 
and it will be profitable to compare the hopes of 1908 with 
the achievements up to 1914. 

Altogether 18,486 applicants have been provided with 
land. Taking five to a family, and assuming (incorrectly) 
that none of the applicants had any land before, we may 
say that a population of nearly 100,000 has been settled 
on the land. In reality deductions would have to be made 
from these figures to fit them to the facts, but, on the other 
side, many small holdings have been granted by landlords 
as the result of the Act, which do not appear in these totals. 
The acreage obtained is 195,499 and the cost £4,549,068 
for purchases and £71,221 for hirings. But if we turn to the 
report for 1908 we find that during the first year of the 
working of the Act, 23,285 persons and 27 co-operative 
societies applied for 373,601 acres, and applicants for 
185,589 acres were actually “approved.” So far, then, 


the land hunger of 1908 has been by no means satisfied 
at the end of 1914. The Act has worked: it may, perhaps, 
be said that it has worked well. 


But of the 23,000 eager 





applicants of eight years ago, 5,000 at the least have so 
Who is 


far got no satisfaction of their legitimate desires. 
to blame ? 


The report points out once more that some counties have 
done a great deal for small holdings and others have done 
Norfolk has acquired 18,589 acres and West- 
Cambridge 10,552 and West Sussex 219. 
What we want to know is whether this extraordinary 
divergence is due to the vigour of some councils and the 
neglect of others, or whether it is attributable to the character 
We find that 
wherever many holdings have been supplied, there the 
This appears to indicate that 
supply creates demand, and that the poor results in some 


very little. 
morland, 93: 


of the soil and the desires of the inhabitants. 
demand for more is greatest. 


places are caused by the neglect of the councils. A valuable 


table, now supplied for the first time, tells us the acreage 


of each county, and the acreage in holdings under 50 acres, 


with the acreage of the county holdings and respective 


percentages. More light is thrown on the matter by com 
paring the present position with the demand for holdings 
in each county, as recorded in the Report for 1908. 


It is impossible here to make a complete examination of 


these complicated data, but, on the whole, it appears 
that County Councils are less to blame for poor results than 
appears at first glance. For example, the proud eminence 
of Norfolk is due, not only to the energy of its council, but 
also to the fact that it is one of the three administrative 
councils with over 1,000,000 cultivated acres; that in 1908 
its applicants demanded 23,660 acres, second only to 
Somerset (25,666), and followed by Wilts with 15,606. Norfolk 
with all its energy, has only supplied 57 per cent. of its 
initial applicants, whilst Devon, which was asked for 8,450 
acres in 1908, has already supplied 9,362, and Holland, 
Lincolnshire, with 8,578 acres, exceeds its original applica 
tions by 233 acres. Cambridge, again, a quarter the size 
of Norfolk, comes second in its County Council acreage 
(10,552) and has satisfied 90 per cent. of the 1908 demand. 
Counties with a big 1908 demand to which a poor response 
has been made are Somerset, 25,548 and 9,191; Wilts, 
15,604 and 6,180; Oxford, 12,226 and 3,380; North 
=. 12,226 and 3,330; and Gloucester 10,100 and 
849. 

At the other end of the scale we find that the counties 
which have done least are also those where the demand in 
1908 was smallest; Westmorland has procured 93 acres, 
but only 569 were asked for. West Sussex has supplied 
219 to 1,613 demanded ; Cumberland 511 against 1,410; and 
the Soke of Peterborough has actually done well in finding 
590 acres for the 784 asked for in 1908. Lancashire’s little 
estate of 469 acres is explained when we find that 33-7 per 
cent. of the cultivated area is in holdings not exceeding 
50 acres, a proportion greatly in excess of any other English 
county. 

A good indication of county merit is the percentage of 
small holdings in the county held by the county. Cam- 
bridge with 30-2 per cent. easily heads the list, followed by 
Huntingdon (20-5), Bedford (16-5), Ely (14-2), Holland 
(14-1), Kesteven (11-8), and Norfolk (10-5), whilst Lan- 
caster (0-2), Westmorland (0-3), and East Sussex (0-6) are at 
the bottom. 

Again Cambridge has taken over 3-8 per cent. of its 
cultivated area, Holland 8-5, Ely 2-9, Huntingdon and Bed- 
ford 2-2 per cent., whilst Northumberland has only taken 
0-4, Gloucester 0-6 and Oxford 0-8 per cent. ded 

If censure is to be measured by quantities, it would seem 
that Somerset with 1,924 applicants in 1908 and 625 supplied 
in seven years, a balance to the bad of 1,299, is more blame- 
worthy than West Sussex with 97 applicants, 15 holdings 
and only 82 turned away empty. On the whole, therefore, 
it would seem that County Councils have done their part 
with varying vigour no doubt, but with fewer cases of scan- 
dalous neglect than the crude figures appear to indicate. 

Now for the Board of Agriculture. Power was given 
to the Board to provide holdings wherever the local authority 
was in default, and year after year those interested in work- 
ing the Act have complained that the Board refused to 
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exercise its powers. Perhaps, as the above considerations 
indicate, the Board had more justification than its critics 
supposed. But it is pleasant to record that the Board has 
moved at last. Acting in default for the County Borough 
of Bournemouth the Board has leased 182 acres for 16 
holders. The operation of the Act has been virtually 
suspended since August because the Government has notified 
that it will lend no more money, and thus the results for 
1914 make a poor showing. 

There are numerous other points of interest in this admir- 
able report, but we have no space for reference to them. 
The Report on Allotments is of far less importance for 
many reasons, and we will only say that of the 162 pages 
no fewer than 153 are devoted to tables, the greater part of 
which are utterly useless to any human being. Will not the 
Secretary of the Board look into this ? 


THE EXPORT OF INDIAN LABOUR 


East India (Indentured Labour): Report to the Government of India 
on the Conditions of Indian Immigrants in Four British 
Colonies and Surinam. Part I.: Trinidad and British 
Guiana. Cd. 7744. 1s. 4d. Part II.: Surinam, Jamaica, 
Fiji, and General Remarks. Cd. 7745. 1s. 6d. 

In Trinidad there are now 120,000 East Indians in a 
total population of 333,000; in Surinam 27,000 in a total 
population of 85,000; in Fiji 48,000 in a total of 148,000 ; 
and in British Guiana 132,000 in a total of 303,000. In 
these figures and in this very interesting report one may 
see the beginning of one of the great movements of the 
human race, and how man in his amazing evolution is trying 
to control with elaborate machinery even his race-migrations. 
The first ripple of the migration waves from the great 
reservoir of the Indian Peninsula has already begun. Before 
the nineteenth century such a migration would have begun 
blindly, unconsciously, by a movement of population out- 
wards in the line of least resistance ; in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries it is accomplished in steamships for 
indentured labourers under an claborate system of legal 
contract, State regulation, and State protection. The report 
is the result of an investigation by the Government of India 
into the condition and treatment of its subjects who have 
been induced to emigrate from the over-populated villages 
of the United Provinces and Madras to these under-populated 
British and Dutch Colonies in the Pacific, South America, 
and the West Indies. A system of indentured emigration 
for one of the Eastern subject races is clearly one requiring 
the closest supervision. The labourer is not a “ free ” man 
or woman for the five years of his agreement. He is com- 
pelled by law to work a given number of hours per day— 
seven in Guiana and nine elsewhere—and for a given number 
of hours per week. The law even takes him into a hospital 
if he is ill, and fines or imprisons him if he leaves it without 
permission. On the other hand, the employer is also not 
a free man. He has to pay a legal minimum wage, and if 
the health of his labourers is unsatisfactory, or if their 
average wages fall below a certain minimum, the supply of 
indentured immigrants can in Trinidad and other colonies 
be withdrawn from him by the law. But the Indian villager 
is a person who requires something more than legal protec- 
tion, as may be seen from the fact that the earlier immigrants 
in British Guiana “ sometimes deserted with the object of 
walking to India overland.” Accordingly in the four British 
Colonies there is a public department under a “ Protector of 
Immigrants,” or “ Agent-General of Immigration,” which 
has as its duty to protect the immigrants’ interests, and 
seems on the whole to do so with great efficiency. 

The report naturally is principally concerned with “ the 
unsatisfactory features of the existing system,” but the 
writers nevertheless come to the conclusion that “ its advan- 
tages have far outweighed its disadvantages. The great 
majority of emigrants exchanged grinding poverty with 
practically no hope of betterment for a condition varying 
from simple but secure comfort to solid prosperity.” The 
system can really only be tested by @ consideration of what 
happens to the immigrant after his indenture expires. A 





large number are repatriated, though the proportion varies 
in the different Colonies: thus in 22 years British Guiana 
has lost by repatriation 46 per cent. of the numbers arriving, 
Fiji 33 per cent., and Trinidad 80 per cent. But large 
numbers settle down and become free labourers on the 
sugar-cane and cocoa estates or small landowners. What 
the opportunities are is shown by the fact that one eXx- 
indentured immigrant in Trinidad now employs 60 inden- 
tured labourers himself and has an income of £2,000 a year. 

The recommendations of the report have as their object 
to make the system “ one of protected emigration in which 
protection ceases when no longer required.” It aims at 
increasing the rights and reducing the liabilities of immi- 
grants. The most important recommendations are :— 

(1) Exclusion of unsuitable emigrants. 

(2) The present practice of enforcing the terms of the contract as 
regards work, etc.; by large numbers of prosecutions in the criminal 
courts should be minimised or extinguished by giving officers of the 
Immigration Department the power to adjudicate in cases brought by 
employers against labourers. ae 

(3) An extension of the right of the labourer to commute his indenture. 

(4) The provision of facilities for occupying Crown land on termination 
of the indenture. 


The writers are “reasonably confident” that, if their 
proposals are accepted, “ those who elect to return will in 
all colonies be an insignificant minority of those emigrating 
under indenture.” 

The report devotes much space to the housing of labourers, 
the conditions in which they live, and the adequacy of 
medical arrangements. Anyone who knows India and 
countries to which the Indian goes to work upon estates 
will not be surprised at the attention directed to that 
destructive and yet “ most preventable” disease ankylo- 
stomiasis. Dr. Masson, an expert who made a special 
inspection of estates in Trinidad, reported that 4,000 
labourers, or more than two-fifths of the indentured popula- 
tion, are “ put out of action” every year by this disease. 
It can, however, be prevented to a very great extent by the 
provision of proper latrines. The planter in many colonies 
besides Trinidad justifies the non-existence of latrines upon 
his estate by the assertion that even if they were provided 
the Indian labourer could not be induced to use them. The 
experience of Fiji is shown in the report to disprove this 
assertion. On all estates in that colony there are latrines 
“well designed, in good order, and in regular use.” The 
result is that in 1913 there were only 651 recorded cases of 
ankylostomiasis among an indentured population exceeding 
15,000. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


Forty-third Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 
1913-1914. Part III. (a) Public Health and Local Adminis~- 
tration; (b) County Council Administration; (c) Local 
Taxation and Valuation. Cd.7611. 2s. 2d. 

The Public Health section of this Report deals with a great 
variety of subjects, including infectious diseases, health officers, 
water supply, scavenging, hospitals and mortuaries, infant 
mortality, inspection of foods, port sanitary authorities, etc., ete. 
The provision for treatment of tuberculosis under the National 
Insurance Act is making steady, if not very rapid, progress. 
Local authorities representing 95 per cent. of the total population 
of England have now submitted schemes of treatment for approval 
by the Local Government Board, but the Report does not clearly 
indicate the number of these schemes which have been approved 
or are actually in operation. Judging from the separate local 
reports, only incomplete or temporary arrangements are avail- 
able in the great majority of areas. The total number of persons 
treated at tuberculosis dispensaries in England during the year 
was 39,813, and the number who received treatment in county 
or county borough sanatoria, etc., was 16,903; but of course 
many persons would appear in both these totals. As the number 
of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis notified in England in 1913 
was 91,101, and of non-pulmonary tuberculosis 36,478, it 1s clear 
that the Insurance Act is still only covering a very limited portion 
of the ground, or that a large proportion of insured persons are 
only receiving the unsatisfactory “ domiciliary" attendance. The 
slow rate of progress is also indicated by the financial statistics, 
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Under the Finance Act of 1911 a sum of £1,116,156 was made 
available in England for the provision of grants in aid for sanatoria 
and other institutions for the treatment of tuberculosis, but up 
to June, 1914, grants amounting to only £232,054 had been 
promised, and only £62,026 had actually been paid to local 
authorities. Various points indicate the difficulties which have 
arisen from the dual control of sanatorium benefit by the In- 
surance Commissioners and the Local Government Board. For 
example, the Insurance Act requires an insurance committee to 
decide whether an insured person should be recommended for 
sanatorium benefit, but there is nothing in the Act requiring them 
to determine the form of treatment—i.e., whether it should be 
sanatorium, dispensary or domiciliary treatment. The Local 
Government Board were of opinion that many difficulties could 
have been avoided if this question had been left to the expert 
tuberculosis officer, who could compare the needs of patients and 
determine the appropriate form of treatment on medical grounds, 
with due regard to the home conditions of the patients. But 
the Insurance Commissioners in their wisdom decided that 
insurance committees must determine the form of treatment to 
be given, and that they could not delegate this discretion to the 
tuberculosis officer. The utilisation of voluntary hospitals for 
the treatment of tuberculosis is steadily increasing. At first 
there was some reluctance on the part of the authorities to receive 
approval caused by apprehension lest their discretion in questions 
of internal management should be affected, but since it was made 
clear that there was no intention to interfere in internal manage- 
ment more and more hospitals have applied for approval. In 
London serious delay and confusion have arisen in the establish- 
ment of a scheme of treatment owing to the division of authority 
between the County Council, the various Borough Councils, the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, the Insurance Committee and the 
Local Government Board. A complete scheme for London has 
only recently been submitted for approval. 

As regards infectious diseases other than tuberculosis, separate 
statistics are given for London and for the rest of England and 
Wales. The admissions to the hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board of cases of scarlet fever rose from 9,883 in 1912 
to 15,010 in 1913, but the case-mortality, 1-25 per cent., was the 
lowest on record. Diphtheria showed a case-mortality of 6°6, 
measles 11°38, and whooping cough 12:8. Some 2,500 patients, 
or more than 9 per cent. of the total, were admitted on certificates 
which were not subsequently confirmed as to diagnosis. Notifica- 
tions of smallpox in England and Wales numbered 90, as com- 
pared with 111 in 1912, and 265 in 1911; the deaths were 11. 
Vaccination continues steadily to decline. In 1912, 50-1 per 
cent. of children born were successfully vaccinated ; 82:1 per 
cent. were exempted; 7:1 per cent. were otherwise accounted 
for ; and 10-7 per cent. were unaccounted for or were postponed. 
Notifications of enteric fever were 8,117, as against 8,262 in 1912, 
and 138,730 in 1911. 

Every County Council has now fulfilled the duty imposed upon 
it by the Town Planning Act of 1909 of appointing a medical 
officer of health. In conjunction with the Board of Education, 
endeavour is made to secure wherever possible the appointment 
of the same person as medical officer of health and school medical 
officer. Of the 1,850 sanitary districts in England and Wales 
(including port sanitary districts, but excluding London), 529 
have the services of a medical officer of health who is not in private 
practice, while 1,321 are served by a general practitioner. The 
disproportion, however, is not nearly so great when expressed 
in terms of population, 64-2 per cent. of the total population 
having a whole-time medical officer of health. 

The Notification of Births Act is being increasingly adopted by 
local authorities, and more attention is being given to infant 
welfare. As an example of municipal activity in work of this 
kind, the measures taken in Bradford are described in consider- 
able detail. The Corporation has for a number of years energetic- 
ally taken steps for the promotion of infant welfare. Health 
visiting was commenced eight years ago, and the staff now consists 
of a chief inspector and six assistants. There is a large infant 
welfare centre where infant consultations are held daily and treat- 
ment is given when required. The borough has established a milk 
dep6t with branch depéts where modified milk can be obtained 
for infants. A new infant welfare centre is about to be opened, 
where three women medical officers and thirteen nurses will be 
employed. Special wards are available for cases of ophthalmia 
neonatorum. This all sounds very encouraging, but the real 
value of such efforts in reducing infant mortality has yet to be 
shown. The Local Government Board Report does not quote 
the infant mortality rates in Bradford, but the Registrar-General’s 
tables show that deaths of infants under one year per 1,000 births 
numbered 189 in 1911; 99 in 1912; 128 in 1918 ; and 128 (pro- 
visional) in 1914. Many large towns which have not attained the 


same reputation as Bradford for infant welfare work show lower 
rates. For example, in London, in 1913, the rate was 106, in 
Barrow-in-Furness 118, in Bristol 96, in Coventry 91, in Halifa: 
101, and in Northampton 94. . " 
An important section of the Report deals with the inspectio 
of foods. Attention is called to the difficulty in some cases of 
preventing the sale of unsound, home-grown meat for human 
consumption, owing to different standards of meat inspection in 
contiguous districts; diseased or emaciated animals bought 
cheaply in one district being taken for slaughter to another 
where the inspectors are known to be Jess vigilant. Many “ sub- 
stantial’? fines have been imposed for selling unsound meat. 
In one case a vendor who had habitually sold unsound meat, and 
had been warned by the sanitary authority, was fined £15 and 
£2 2s. costs. In another, 1} tons of putrid meat were discovered 
on premises where the manufacture of sausages was proceeding. 
The evidence revealed a particularly disgusting condition of 
things, and a fine of £20 with £10 10s. costs was imposed. It is 
possible that the views of the non-official person and the Local 
Government Board might not agree as to the adequacy of these 
penalties. The figures relating to the sophistication of cream 
are also interesting. Regulations made under the Public Health 
(Milk and Cream) Regulations, 1912, provide that cream which 
is sold as “‘ cream” and not as “ preserved cream ”’ must not 
contain any preservative. But out of 1,026 samples of ostensibly 
pure cream, 410 were found to contain preservatives. The 
subsequent courses of events in these cases is noteworthy. In 
239 the local authority accepted an “ explanation” of the cir- 
cumstances and no legal proceedings were instituted; in 148 
cases in which “ cream ’’ had been found to contain boric acid, 
no action was taken chiefly by reason of the samples having been 
purchased without the formalities prescribed by the regulations ; 
in 24 cases legal proceedings were instituted, and of these in five 
cases the magistrate dismissed the summonses, in twelve they 
were withdrawn, while in seven cases only were fines imposed, 
ranging from 1s.to £5. Of 108,157 samples of foodstuffs examined 
by public analysts, 8,860 were reported against, and in 2,155 
eases fines amounting in the aggregate to £5,665 were imposed. 
Adulteration of milk in London has decreased, but it is doubtful 
whether there has been any improvement in the quality of the 
milk owing to the growth of the practice of “ toning ” the milk 
by the addition of separated milk until it only just complies with 
the minimum legal standard. Margarine, flour, sugar, jam, 
pepper, rice, wine and beer are other foods in which more or less 
extensive adulteration was detected. In 154 samples of drugs, 
47 were found to be adulterated, and of 59 instances where drugs 
were ordered by prescription, 18 were found not to be of the 
correct composition. a 
Loans sanctioned to be raised by local authorities in 1913 
amounted to £8,702,601 in England, and £729,764 in Wales. 
More than half this was for the purposes of Public Health Acts, 
the next largest expenditure being under Electric Lighting Acts. 
The aggregate expenditure of local authorities, other than that 
defrayed out of loans, amounted to £134,073,327, of which the 
largest items of expenditure were £24,747,200 for education, 
£15,051,422 for highways, bridges and ferries, £11,883,596 for 
poor relief, £7,295,889 for gasworks, and £7,081,309 for police. 


THE MUDDLE OF OUR ART COLLECTIONS 


Report of the Committee of Trustees of the National Gallery 
appointed by the Trustees to enquire into the Retention of 
Important Pictures in this Country, and Other Matters con- 
nected with the National Art Collections. (i.) Report and 
Appendices. Cd. 7878. 8d. (ii.) Minutes of Evidence. 
Cd. 7879. 9d. 

It is common knowledge that in recent years valuable Old 
Masters have been pouring out of this country, especially to 
America. It might not perhaps matter much if our National 
Collections were completely representative ; but they are not. 
Many great painters are very ill-represented ; and, as the perhaps 
too-inclusive list given in an appendix to the first of these volumes 
demonstrates, there are many of great eminence who are quite 
unrepresented in the National Gallery, among them being — 
van Leyden, Hugo van der Goes, Roger van der Weyden, 
Altdorfer, Diirer, Cimabue, Giotto, Masaccio, and Melozzo = 
Forli, as well as most of the best modern English painters and = 
eminent modern foreigners as Daumier, Degas, Puvis de a 
vannes, Monticelli, Troyon, and Cazin, who are en route for 
Mastership. Various suggestions have been made from time - 
time for the retention of great pictures in the country ; and at the 
end of 1911 the present committee, consisting of Earl Curzon 
(chairman), Sir Edgar Vincent and Mr. R. H. Benson ogg 
and Sir C. Holroyd (director), was appointed. Evidence wi 
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taken from eminent artists, dealers, critics, and administrators, 
and a long series of recommendations are the result. 

Discussion exposed most of the more drastic schemes suggested 
as being impracticable or unjust. Neither legislation on the lines 
of the Italian Pacca Law nor an export duty nor a stamp duty 
commended itself. The Committee decided that it was better to 
increase the efficiency and purchasing facilities of the adminis- 
trators of the National Collections than to impose restrictions 
which would be a hardship on owners, which would be difficult to 
carry out, and which would, if universal and effective, check too 
drastically that free circulation of works of art which has in the 
past given us so many foreign masterpieces. But the Committee’s 
investigations inevitably led them on into questions of finance, 
administration, and organisation; and no one who reads their 
report can fail to arrive at the conclusion that our National Col- 
lections (the Parliamentary grant for purchases to the National 
Gallery averaged only £9,200 in the decade 1902-11, and the Tate 
has no Parliamentary grant at all) are so financially starved that 
they cannot compete against rich private collectors or against 
the public galleries of America and Germany. The distribution of 
pictures is muddled (there is, for example, that scattered hotch- 
potch at South Kensington) and the arrangements for purchasing 
them are also haphazard (e.g., “‘ it is no one’s definite business to 
buy or to collect or to exhibit water-colours as works of art ”’), and, 
unlike our rivals, we do not systematically acquire modern foreign 
pictures. As for modern British art, it is left mainly to the 
Chantrey Trustees, who have the right of compelling the Tate 
Gallery to take their purchases. The Chantrey pictures get no 
mercy in these volumes. It is true that Sir Edward Poynter 


- spoke up bravely for it, said the money had been very well spent, 


depreciated Whistler, and regretted that, although they had tried 
for “‘ years and years,” the Chantrey Trustees had failed to get 
“a Hook of the first class.” But most witnesses—Mr. Clutton 
Brock spoke of “‘ virulently bad pictures ’—were agreed on the 
subject, and the Committee itself refers to “‘ the incubus of the 
Chantrey Bequest.” All these matters are thoroughly discussed, 
and the result is a convincing picture of a terrible chaos. 

We have no space here for a full summary of the investigations 
or of the recommendations. Amongst these latter may, however, 
be noticed proposals : (1) that H.M. Government be requested to 
increase the ordinary annual Parliamentary grant to the Trustees 
of the National Gallery from £5,000 to not less than £25,000— 
unspent balances not to be returned and extraordinary aid not 
put out of court; (2) that, failing this, our Galleries should be 
given the receipts from a tax on sales at art auctions, from death- 
duties on works of art, and from their own sales of catalogues, etc., 
and admission fees ; (3) that the National Art-Collections Fund 
should be encouraged and a society of Friends of Art (on the lines 
of Les Amis du Louvre) should be established ; (4) that owners of 
the (possibly 20, perhaps 200) “ essential or highly desirable ” 
masterpieces in private hands should be asked to give the nation 
the refusal of such pictures, and that financial concessions should 
be given them in return; (5) that the various classes of works 
in public galleries should be systematically regrouped, and that 
“ the formation of a gallery of modern foreign pictures and sculp- 
ture, including in such term works produced since 1850, is a 
matter of urgent importance” ; (6) that the Chantrey Bequest 
shall be vested in the Trustees of the Tate Gallery ; that the 
Trustees shall signify “‘ that they are not in future prepared to 
accept pictures (or sculpture) in the selection of which they have 
had no voice, but for which, irrespective of merit, they are never- 
theless expected to provide accommodation ” ; and that, “ failing 
such legislation, the Trustees shall exercise in a more efficacious 
manner their existing rights of storage and loan, with a view to 
withdrawing from permanent exhibition such works as are un- 
worthy of that honour, and so converting the Tate Gallery into a 
truly representative British collection.” 

These two volumes give a most interesting survey of the art 
market, of our National Collections, and of the difficulties, merits, 
and aspirations of those who manage them. As we have said, this 
is not the place for a full analysis or a full discussion of the 
problem. We cannot refrain, however, from quoting a reference 
to the indefatigable Dr. Bode, of the Berlin Museum, whose intelli- 
gence and energy have in a few years converted one of the poorest 
national galleries in the world into one of the best. Mr. Fairfax 
Murray said in his evidence : 

What ought to be done is that a general review ought to be 
taken of the whole of the pictures in the country, just as was 
done when Bode was making his Rembrandt book. I consider 
that that bookmaking was an attack on all the galleries. It 
was done by Sedelmeyer more than Bode, simply in order to 
get hold of everything they could. It was to get to know 
everything that there was, not only Rembrandts. The number 
of pictures that have been lost in that connection alone is 
tremendous, 


This vision of Dr. Bode spying out the land almost takes our 
mind back to those concrete platforms. Mr. Witt added that Dr. 
Bode, when purchasing. was able to offer “‘ not only money, but 
the third class of the Red Eagle whenever he wanted.” Another 
and a sad memory is evoked when we read Mr. MacColl’s sugges- 
tion that, in view of our lack of works by such men as Manet, 


. Monet, Degas, ete., Sir Hugh Lane should be “ delegated by the 


Board, in consultation with the Director, to acquire a representa- 
tive group of works by these painters,” That magnificently 
public-spirited man has, alas, done the public his last service. 


THE ABSTRACT OF LABOUR STATISTICS 


Seventeenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom. 
Cd. 77838. 1s. 6d. 


We were careful a year ago to point out the value of this 
most useful of all official publications, and we hasten again to 
bring the new volume to the attention of all who in any way are 
concerned with labour problems. In this Abstract the authorities 
have provided in a handy form and at a low price a mass of 
material more comprehensive, more up to date, and better 
arranged than is to be found in any private compilation. Here 
is a short outline of the ground covered in its 350 pages! In 
eleven sections it deals respectively with (1) employment; (2) 
production and consumption ; (3) wages and hours of labour ; 
(4) wholesale and retail prices ; (5) cost of living ; (6) industrial 
diseases and accidents ; (7) national insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and old age pensions ; (8) strikes and lock-outs, and 
conciliation and arbitration ; (9) associations of employers and 
workpeople ; (10) growth, movement, housing, ages, and occupa- 
tions of the people ; (11) savings banks and pauperism. There 
must, of course, always remain some differences of opinion as to 
the selection of statistics and the order of presentation. It would 
seem more natural, for instance, if general statistics as to popula- 
tion are to be included at all, that they should come first, instead 
of being relegated to the more miscellaneous sections at the end. 
The housing figures, too, are somewhat out of place in their 
present section. On the whole, however, selection and order are 
excellent, and the many small changes made every year show that 
no effort is being spared by the compilers to reach the ideal, 
Indeed, one feels that the Labour Abstract is no mere routine task 
of duty to its producers, but rather the spoilt child and pride of its 
department. 

Apart from the general summary of contents, there are four 
means by which reference is facilitated to the main tables. In 
the first place come the six pages of summary statistics, in some 
ways the most useful section of the whole Abstract. Here are 
brought together the leading figures from every section of the 
Abstract for the last fifteen years, and from this alone all move- 
ments by which the interests of labour have been affected during 
this period can be seen at a glance. To each of these summaries 
reference is made to the page of the Abstract on which details will 
be found. Following these tables comes a detailed list of all the 
tables in the body of the book. It is unfortunate that the oppor- 
tunity has not been taken to make this list more useful by adding 
the source from which the figures are drawn, as is done in the 
excellent Statistical Abstract issued by the German Government 
A short note as to source is, it is true, given at the head of most 
tables in the body of the Abstract. But these notes would be 
more useful if concentrated in one general list with more precise 
data as to the actual title and number of the official publication 
where full information is to be obtained. Both as an assistance 
to the reader and as an advertisement for the official publications 
themselves, the easier references of this kind to “sources” are 
made the better. At the same time we may call attention to that 
excellent feature of Board of Trade Labour publications, a classi- 
fied list of the latest Reports on all matters of interest to Labour 
published by the Department, which is appended as an advertise- 
ment at the end of the Abstract. The subject-index is still less 
full than might be desired, but it is being steadily improved with 
each new volume of the Abstract. There is also a useful Appendix 
giving a list of tables which have appeared in previous volumes, 
but are omitted from the present Abstract. ‘There would seem to 
be no reason why this list should not be made more detailed and 
be embodied in the General Index itself. If this were done, it 
would be possible at a glance to discover if a particular subject 
had been treated in any of the seventeen volumes of the Abstract. 

In our review a year ago we 8 that the compilers could 
add greatly to the usefulness of the Abstract by the issue of a 
short supplement pointing out the many pitfalls which such 
summary tables are bound to place in the way of the inexperienced 
or unwary. As this has not been done, we again take the oppor- 
tunity of urging this proposal. There is no need that it should 
be an annual feature of the Abstract. After the general supple- 
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ment had once appeared no more would be necessary than short 
additional notes when new tables were added to the Abstract. In 
other respects several of our suggestions have been adopted. 
The tables relating to the work of the Labour Exchanges have 
been revised and made still more useful, and tables have now 
been added relating to National Health Insurance. Unfortunately, 
of these last only two tables, relating to the membership of 
approved societies and receipts and payments in connection with 
the National Health Insurance Fund, have been admitted. In 
future issues we may hope that more than three pages will be 
found for a subject of such vital importance. There are several 
additions of smaller importance ; the scope of tables, especially 
in sections dealing with occupations of the people, industrial 
accidents, wheat and bread prices, &c., has been extended. In 
order to allow for these changes certain features of the sixteenth 
volume have been omitted, among the sections that have fallen 
out being those dealing with the results of the census of production 
and the output of fisheries, earnings and hours of labour in certain 
industries, employment in factories and workshops, and certain 
trade-union figures. 

It is impossible in one review to touch on all the material 
supplied in the Abstract, but especial attention may be called to 
the clearness and excellence of those sections dealing with whole- 
sale and retail prices and the general cost of living. It is 
interesting to note that, though London easily heads all other 
districts in the scale of rents, and is also well ahead in the combined 
index number of rent and retail prices, the retail prices of several 
Scotch towns are considerably higher, the index number of Perth, 
for instance, rising as high as 108, when 100 is taken as the figure 
for retail prices in the middle zone of London. To the short 
section on Old Age Pensions is added a table showing the 
geographical distribution of pensions in the United Kingdom. 
From this it appears that in England and Wales the proportion 
of pensions per thousand in 1913 was 18°54 per cent., in Scotland 
20°21 per cent., and in Ireland 46°25 per cent. ! 


COLONIAL REPORTS 


Colonial Reports : Annual and Miscellaneous Series. (For reference 
numbers, see classified lists.) 


In Nyasaland the principal industry continues to be cotton, 
but “unfavourable climatic conditions combined with severe 
attacks by boll worm” resulted in decreased export. Tobacco, 
on the other hand, in spite of the weather and C ‘ercospora nico- 
tiane, has gone ahead, and the value of the export rose to £94,168 
for 1913-14, as against £56,599 in the preceding year. The 
production of tea is also improving considerably, but it is con- 
sidered unlikely that this will ever develop into “a very extensive 
industry.” This growth of industry has been gradually weaken- 
ing the authority of the native village headmen. Attention has 
therefore been given to the “ concentration of scattered collec- 
tions of huts into proper villages” under native authority and 
with a view to proper sanitation. 

The administration of native affairs, however, is best described 
in the report on Northern Nigeria. This contains an account of 
the indirect rule of the Crown through the existing native ma- 
chinery of government. This has been on the lines of the feudal 
system. The principal change brought about under British 
dominion has been the substitution of fixed monthly payments 
to the Emirs and to all members of the native administration for 
the old system of allowing the native officials to draw as much as 
they could from whatever source. It is believed that bribery 
has been largely eliminated by these means and the native tax- 
payers are pleased by the discovery that their payments now 
depend on their property alone. Both in Northern and in 
Southern Nigeria the Government has opened schools, and in 
Northern Nigeria, at any rate, the average daily attendance is 
very satisfactory. 

Two new industries are going ahead in Zanzibar. Earthen- 
ware pottery is no longer imported from India but is being made 
locally, and blue and brown mottled soap comes no more from 
Marseilles and Hamburg. There are now two factories, each 
turning out 75,000 lbs. of soap a month, which is not only used 
locally but exported. The striking decline in birth among 
the Swahilis continues. In the town of Zanzibar, where they 
number more than 20,000, the birth-rate was as low as 4°4 per 
1,000. In the country districts it is generally higher. 

The batch of reports from the colonies in and around the 
Caribbean Sea taken as a whole produces only one general impres- 
sion, which is probably fallacious. This is that they depend very 
largely indeed upon tourists. The report for St. Vincent, for 
example, says that the island “ with its exquisite scenery, its 
lovely drives . . . cannot fail, at the conclusion of the great 
and fearful war which at present envelopes Europe to attract to 









its shores some of the numerous tourists who,” ete. The Cayman 
Islands, however, may well be pardoned for advertising ‘that 
they are “among the healthiest places in the world.” In 
these happy islands there are “ no cases of illness attributable to 
climatic conditions,” no prisons, next to no crime, and one small 
hospital, which is “ not generally used.” British Guiana has 
been rapidly developing the rice industry which was only started 
in the colony ten years ago. In 1913 the value of the exports 
was £106,155, just over twice the value of the exported rum. 
The diamond district has been more diligently worked, and there 
are signs that the gold mining industry is about to be revived. 
The gold export for 1913 came to £287,361. One of the results 
of the increased production of rice has been a stopping of rice 
importation from India to Barbados. The Legislature of this 
colony has been considering steps for establishing an oil-producing 
and refining industry. The island depends primarily on her 
sugar and cotton, both of which are subject to wide fluctuations 
of crop and price. Grenada, which depends also upon two staple 
articles, of which cocoa is the chief, is also looking for another 
source of income. The Colonial Secretary points out that the 
colony ‘“* would be in sore straits” if the price of cocoa were to 
fall substantially. It is expected that the Panama Canal will 
lead to an increase of trade, and schemes for the improvement of 
St. George’s Harbour are once more being discussed. St. Lucia 
is another two-product island which is discovering a third in 
lime juice. St. Vincent, with an extremely long list of products. 
depends upon three in particular; the most important from a 
money point of view is arrowroot. The export of this for 1913 
was £53,607, almost exactly half the total value of the exports. 
It is claimed that the island can by herself for many years to 
come fully satisfy the world’s demand for arrowroot. Apparently 
Bermuda, her chief competitor, does not export more than 2 per 
cent. of the quantity of St. Vincent. A decline of about £1,400, 
or 30 per cent. of the Post Office revenue, is surprisingly attributed 
to ‘‘ the smaller sale of stamps to stamp collectors.” 2 

Hong Kong has been busy for some years in the demonetisation 
of the greater part of the almost innumerable currencies, both 
metal and paper, of the colony. It is now reported that foreign 
silver coin and foreign notes have ceased to circulate. The colony 
has been severely hit by unrest in China ; the decreased export of 
cotton goods amounts to 33 per cent. The condition of 
Kwangtung in particular reacted on the life of the island. The 
Straits Settlements were hit in the latter part of 1913 by the fall 
in the price of rubber, but planters succeeded after a struggle in 
adjusting themselves to the altered conditions. The reports for 
Malta, Mauritius and the Tonga Islands Protectorate indicate 
** business as usual.” 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE IN WAR-TIME 


Seventh General Report by the Public Trustee. Cd. 7833. 14d. 


The annual reports of the Public Trustee are a very convincing 
proof that the establishment of his office met “ a long-felt want. 
The business of the Department expands rapidly and uninter- 
ruptedly, and the record for the year ending March 3ist, 1915, 1s, 
in spite of the war, as bright as its predecessors. The number of 
new estates and trusts accepted in the twelve months was 1,543 
having a value of £11,623,429, as against 1,573 with a value of 
£13,425,343. In addition to these current trusts the Public 
Trustee was notified that he had been nominated to act as executor 
and for trustee in wills prepared and executed during the same 
period disclosing an estimated future value of £9,961,994. Reckon- 
ing in certain trusts in course of transfer, the new business of all 
kinds transacted amounted to £23,185,423, as compared with 
£19,960,423 last year, the total business undertaken since January 
Ist, 1908, amounting to £132,061,159. During the year the new 
branch office at Manchester throve ; the number of men and 
women on the staff rose from 370 to 446 ; the number of rooms 
occupied increased from 97 to 122; and nearly 300,000 more letters 
were written than in the previous year. The year has also seen 
the recognition of the staff as members of the established Civil 
Service. It is hoped that the Department will be housed in its 
new permanent offices in Kingsway before the end of this year. 

The adverse conditions created by the war have not affected 
the financial stability of the Department. Fees increased by 
over £10,000, and the surplus of income over expenditure was 
£4,140. The investment of trust funds was an anxious matter, 
“‘ and it was not for some time that the financial position cleared 
sufficiently to permit of investment in other securities — 
those of the most liquid character.” Since the last report a —_ 
committee on investments, consisting of the Right Hon. F. Hut! 
Jackson and Messrs. R. Martin Holland, R. M. Kindersley ; 
and J. A. Mullens, jun., has been set up ; and the Public Trustee 
has received valuable assistance from this committee’s experience 
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and knowledge. The average rate of income on the sums invested 
during the past year has been £4 Os. 10d. per cent. as to trustee 
investments and £4 7s. 9d. per cent. as to non-trustee invest- 
ments ; and the value of stocks, mortgages, etc., held at the end 
of the year was £55,725,527 16s. 7d. 

As a result of the war a considerable amount of extra work 
has devolved upon the Department. The Public Trustee was 
appointed Custodian of Enemy Property for England and Wales. 
All sums payable to enemies by way of interest, dividends, or 
share of profits were to be paid to and held by him ; firms with 
enemy partners and companies with enemy shareholders were 
ordered to make returns to him regarding enemy capital; and 
returns were also ordered from persons holding or managing 
property on account of enemies. A separate “ Trading with the 
Enemy” Department was opened. Enemy income received 
amounted to £701,276 and enemy property registered to 
£84,600,000. The Trustee was also entrusted with the work of 
receiving royalties in respect of patent rights or registered 
designs owned by alien enemies and suspended for the duration 
of the war in favour of British licensees. Of the 213 male 
members of the staff no fewer than 71 are on active service. 
Sir Charles Stewart says that “‘ the high percentage of assistance 
which this small male staff has been able to render to the necessi- 
ties of their country has been contributed to by the policy of 
development and organisation which has from the first been 
preferred here, that for all work of a general clerical character 
women should be employed as much as possible. . . . By their 
existence in the staff at the present juncture, carrying out duties 
which, I think, women can perform often more suitably than 
men, they have in degree assisted this office to mainiain its 
efficiency under war conditions.” 


THE NEW WORLD 


Census of England and Wales, 1911. Vol. X. Appendix, 
Classified and Alphabetical Lists of Occupations, and Rules 
adopted for Classification. Cd. 7660. 3s. Od. 


This huge volume would serve, we think, as well as any to 
illustrate the complexity of modern industry and the lengths to 
which specialisation of function has been carried. We appear to 
be nearing the day when it will be reasonably accurate to say : 
* Quot homines tot occupationes.” The primary object of the 
List was to provide a guide for the use of Census clerks. The first 
such List was compiled in 1861. In that year and in 1871 it 
consisted mostly of terms taken from local directories, but since 
then the co-operation of manufacturers has been sought, and in 
the present List (the first to be published) such co-operation has 
been extended, and “ further additions have also been made by 
incorporating some of the terms which in the process of tabulation 
were found to be used by the employees themselves in describing 
their occupations on the census schedules.” 

The bulk of the volume is occupied by a Summary of the 
Classified Lists of Occupations and an Alphabetical List of Occu- 
pations, showing the heading to which each is to be referred. If 
industrial organisation were to become static and the most 
laborious of its students were to live to the age of Methusaleh, he 
could scarcely hope to get a complete grasp of the contents of this 
volume. Each of the staple industries has a considerable dic- 
tionary of titles borne by persons performing various special 
branches of work ; even laundry work comprises fifty “ occupa- 
tions,” and there are thousands of minor occupations with which 
—or at any rate with the names of which—the ordinary man 
never comes into contact. Certainly in a list of this sort there is 
no doubt a good deal of redundancy ; though when (for example) 
under the general heading of ‘“‘ Charwoman ” we get the separate 
designations of “ charer,” “ churer,” “cleaner (charing),” 
“ journeywoman ” and “ scrubber,” there may be some slight 
differentiation to correspond with each. Elsewhere the differen- 
tiation is not so complete. “ Art Critic” and “ Critic (newspaper, 
ete.) ” appear, but not “ Dramatic Critic,” though both “ Drama- 
tist”” and “ Play Writer” are here. 

The names of many of these occupations are most singular. 
We had not previously thought that anyone, filling a Census form, 
would use such a term as “ Songstress.” The nature of a “ Fault- 
Finder's’ occupation becomes intelligible when the index refers us 
to telephones ; and that of a “ Face Deputy ” ’s, most puzzling 
if the term were sprung upon us in conversation, is less so when 
we are told that it is pursued by certain workers in the mining 
industry. “Moth Eradicator” is comprehensible if curious ; 
“ Pig Sweeping Dealer” comprehensible if, to all appearances, 
malodorous. But who has met a “ ” or a “ Fat Lad,” a 
“Fat Collector,” a “ Tit-Rubber” or a “ Squab-Raiser ” ? 
British industry has shown a remarkable fertility of nomenclature ; 





and a very striking thing about it is the robust Saxon flavour of 
most of it. What could be racier of the soil than the names of 
such occupations as those of gipper, spitter, slosher, pugger, 
fluker, cheeser, cop sizer, vamper, skiver, bagger, behinder, 
jigger, tapper-up, shank skiver, all-rounder, percher, napper, 
beetler, dunger, crabber, wincer and bottom buffer? We hope 
that Dr. Murray will delve into this list for possible addenda to 
his dictionary. This aspect of the work is naturally not noticed 
by its compilers, but they express a belief that its publication may 
“lead to increased interest in the Census classification of occupa- 
tions, and that it may elicit suggestions for its improvement.” 
Communications on the subject are specifically invited by the 
Superintendent of Statistics. Besides the list and index, the 
volume contains the instructions to the clerks who were employed 
in classifying occupations, the instructional memoranda issued to 
the enumerators employed in collecting the data, and the form of 
the schedule. 


“ UNSINKABLE SHIPS” 


First Report of the Committee appointed by the President of the Board 
of Trade on the Sub-division of Merchant Ships. Foreign-going 
Passenger Steamers. Vol. I.—Report and Appendices. Cd. 
7748. 9d. Vol. IIl.—Diagrams. Cd. 7809. 2s. 8d. 


The appointment of this committee in May, 1912, followed the 
Titanic disaster. It was directed to report as to what would 
constitute efficient sub-division of merchant ships, and also to 
make any recommendations as to the sub-division of vessels which 
would contribute to the safety of life at sea. While the Committee 
was pursuing its investigation the International Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea met in London on November 12th, 1918, and 
resulted in the signing of a Convention by 13 powers. The 
Committee has studied the provisions of the Convention, and 
their recommendations, although substantially in agreement with 
them, would to some extent modify and to a greater extent 
extend them. The recommendations have been arrived at after 
examination of witnesses and actual experiment. They are 
necessarily of a highly technical nature, and do not lend them- 
selves to be summarised, but the most important of them deal 
with the following points : 

1. Spacing of Transverse Bulkheads.—The Committee embodies 
in its recommendations some of the articles of the Convention 
dealing with floodable length of ships, permeability, length of 
compartments, additional sub-division at forward end of large 
vessels, etc. It proposes new requirements on the understanding 
that international agreement regarding them will be obtained, 
€.g., as to the method of determining floodable length, etc. 

2. Openings in Watertight Bulkheads.—This question is very 
fully treated. Where power pressure gear is fitted for operating 
watertight doors the Committee considers that “ the responsible 
officer should be able to close the whole of the power-worked 
doors practically simultaneously from a central control station 
on the bridge,’’ while those in the vicinity of a door so closed 
** should be able to open it by operating a handle on either side of 
the bulkhead, but the arrangements should be such that whenever 
the local handle is released the door automatically closes.”" No 
pneumatic system of operating watertight doors has at present 
proved satisfactory, and the Committee does not therefore 
recommend its use. 

8. Horizontal and Longitudinal Sub-division—The Committee 
makes an important recommendation as to the increase in the 
spacing of transverse bulkheads which can be permitted if a 
watertight deck is fitted. It takes into consideration the fact 
that, although a watertight deck is of great value in protecting a 
vessel against a long ripping blow, it may be destroyed by a direct 
collision, in which case the safety of the ship will depend upon 
the transverse sub-division. It also considers that fitting longi- 
tudinal vertical sub-division does “in certain circumstances 
constitute an addition to the safety of the vessel.” 

4. Strength and Construction of Bulkheads.—The recommenda- 
tions and the rules and tables formulated for the construction of 
bulkheads were arrived at after tests made by the Committee on 
an experimental cofferdam specially built for the purpose. The 
tests are fully described in the report. 

5. Existing Ships—The question of whether and how far 
proposed requirements should be applied to existing ships is one 
of great difficulty. The Committee considers that it is impossible 
to lay down a general rule that such requirements should 
be applied retrospectively, and that each existing ship must 
be considered by the authorities on its merits. It makes 
certain recommendations calculated to help the authorities in 
this task. 
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MIXED CHARITIES 


Sixty-second Report of the Charity Commissioners for England 
and Wales. Cd.7835. 3d. 

The duties of the Charity Commissioners are numerous and 
sometimes peculiar. They possess advisory powers and they 
may exercise a certain amount of control over a wide variety 
of charities. At the end of 1914 they held £33,622,526 in stocks 
and investments, and an additional few thousands pounds’ 
worth in other currencies. The aggregate income from all this 
came to £961,569. There were, in all, 33,343 separate accounts. 

The Commissioners have to keep an eye upon sums left for 
permanent investment in view of the tendency for such charities 
to outlive their objects. This duty brings them into touch 
with a class of peculiar legacies. To quote an example: Miss 
Playford leaves £100 to the trustees of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital upon trust to invest and to apply the income in the 
purchase annually of toys at Christmas for the juvenile in- 
patients of the Hospital. Now it is possible that in the course 
of time the Hospital in question will be used for the cure of some 
disease to which children are not subject. It will then be the 
duty of the Commissioners to apply the money to some other 
purpose ; if possible, an analogous one. Many of these legacies 
have a curious eighteenth-century flavour: even the names of 
the legators are in keeping with this. Miss Eliza Martha Bell 
has left £25,000, the income from which is to support a Mission 
to Spaniards in Algeria; Eli Josiah Brand has left an income 
of £300 to be used in payment of sundry small pensions, the 
payment of two guineas to a Protestant minister for preaching 
an annual sermon in Margate against “‘ the inordinate love of 
pleasure ” (and other things), the distribution of five shillings 
apiece to not more than forty poor men and women, and the 
distribution to each of his pensioners of a book by himself, The 
Efficacy of Prayer in Modern Life. Mrs. Angelina Frances 
Clarke leaves £60 a year for the benefit of two singing boys at 
Southwark Cathedral, to be called the Clarke Chanters, ‘* who 
should wear when singing a badge suspended round their necks 
by a rose-coloured ribbon.” 

The work of the Commissioners has been developing lately in 
several directions in connection with the National Insurance 
Act: a Parliamentary grant was made last year for maternity 
and child welfare. Colin’s Charity, in Nottingham, having 
suddenly grown very rich by development of its land, applied 
to the Commissioners for powers to spend the surplus funds. 
They joined hands with the Local Government Board, and large 
Maternity Homes, for married and for unmarried women, will be 
the result. The Commissioners are also collaborating, in a few 
cases, with the English and Welsh Insurance Commissioners in 
the construction of sanatoria. 

A very curious part of the Charity Commissioners’ work 
consists in approving and certifying (or examining and rejecting) 
schemes of transfer of chapels from one denomination to another. 
When a chapel is settled in trust in one religious body, and the 
congregation or the trustees desire a change, recourse to the 
Commissioners is helpful, the chapel being, in effect, a charity. 
The scheme finally decided on is embodied in a legal document, 
followed by various schedules, one of which contains a statement 
of the doctrines to be taught henceforth. The Commissioners 
have arranged the transfer of the Bethany Particular Baptist 
Chapel, of Mumbles, in the Parish of Oystermouth, to the Baptist 
Union ; three United Methodist chapels have gone over to the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, while, on the other hand, several 
Congregational Chapels have secured a relaxation of their 
doctrinal condition, and so have become less Calvinistic. 

It appears that £509,884 is the value of the new endowments 
settled in 1914 upon permanent trusts for investment. This 
figure is almost always understated, as the Commissioners have 
no immediate means of ascertaining the true total. It would 
appear, nevertheless, that there has been a great falling off here 
recently : the corresponding amount for 1912 was no less than 
£1,714,192. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE FINANCE 


Unemployment Fund Account, 1912-13. 138. 1915. 14d. e 
First Report on the Work of the National Insurance Audit Department. 
@ 21912-14. Cd. 7885. 2}d. 

@This is the first account of the Unemployed Fund established 
under the National Insurance Act, and comprises the cash receipts 
and payments in connection with the fund during the year ending 
July 12th, 1918. It must be remembered that contributions 
became payable on July 15th, 1912, but that benefit was not pay- 
able until six months later, é.e., January 15th, 1913, and therefore 


the sum paid under that head only covers half a year. Further 
the contribution out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the 
payment out of the Fund to Appropriations in Aid of the Vote 
are in respect of the periods ending March 81st, 1913, and conse. 
quently do not include any sums concerning the vote for the period 
after that date and down to July 12th, 1918. The total con- 
tributions by employers and workmen amounted to 
£1,622,037 14s. 2d.; the Parliamentary vote was £378,000. The 
total receipts, including certain other minor sums, totalled 
£2,011,304 3s. 8d. Of this sum £1,610,000 was handed to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt for 
investment ; £183,193 Os. 2d. was paid to workmen in unem- 
ployment benefit, and £25,124 10s. Od. was repaid to associations 
of workmen in lieu of unemployment benefit under Section 105 
of the Act. The Comptroller and Auditor-General, in his report 
finds some room for criticism in the administration of the fund. 
due in part to ineffective regulations, though partly to inex- 
perience, the volume of business transacted, and the difficulties 
ee in dealing with men, as compared, shall we say, with 
postage stamps. & Km hb SP Bie 2 

The complexity of the A a the nado _* 
both with regard to health insurance and unemployment benefit, 
is brought home by even a cursory examination of the first Report 
on the work of the National Insurance Audit Department. Into 
the details of the system of audit, the variety of matters to be 
dealt with, and the difficulties of efficient audit in the case of so 
large a scheme, it is not necessary to enter. What some may 
wonder is whether all this labour is really unavoidable and 
whether the aim of the National Insurance Act might not 
have been attained without the necessity for such elaborate 
organisation. 


THE POLICE AND THE WAR 


Police (England and Wales). Reports of H.M. Inspectors of 
Constabulary on the County and Borough Police Forces for 
1914. 209. Is. 5d. 


The police reports for England and Wales present a few 
anomalies. England and Wales (from which London is excluded) 
are divided into two inspectorates, which report independently, 
and the police year ends on September 29th. For 1914, however, 
a joint report is submitted, in addition to the separate and 
individual reports. Although only two months of the police year 
fell into the period of the war, the joint report deals exclusively 
with the additional tasks and difficulties with which the police 
have had to deal. The Inspectors note that just as the operation 
of the Police (Weekly Rest-Day) Act, 1910, had come into general 
operation it had to be suspended in many places. It appears that 
the police had been to a large extent prepared to meet emergencies 
calling for a large number of men by the steps taken as a con- 
sequence of “‘ the general unrest at home in the years 1909 to 
1913.” A first police reserve of some 2,800 men had been formed, 
consisting almost entirely of ex-policemen and ex-soldiers and 
others who had undergone disciplinary training. A second police 
reserve was also formed by the organisation of the special con- 
stabulary, which at the end of the year numbered about 120,000 
(this, of course, excludes the metropolitan area). As the total 
number of policemen of all ranks upon the establishment amounted 
to about 35,000 (of whom over 4,000 were called away by 
military duties), it will be seen that the new force is capable of 
undertaking a good deal. The inspectors give a long list of the 
fresh responsibilities which have been thrown upon the police, 
some of them of a very trying nature. Thus, in some cases, the 
police had to make “ the actual arrangements for housing and 
even feeding large bodies of men, who came at the shortest of 
notice, not as units with full complement of officers and non- 
commissioned officers, but as mere crowds of men sent straight by 
the recruiting staff from some distant station.”” Then there was 
the enormous amount of work caused by the Aliens’ Restriction 
Act, which involved the registration of every man and woman in 
the prohibited areas, with a corresponding number of personal in- 
terviews. Another mass of extra work was involved in billeting 
Territorials and in the impressment of transport, duties for which 
the police were prepared beforehand, but which took the public 
by surprise. The joint report ends upon the note of self- 
congratulation, but the general public is allowed some share of 
the praise. The separate reports, as usual, say little. We are 
told that there has been a general decrease of vagrancy in the 
northern district, more especially in Lincolnshire, which is 
apparently due to the adoption of the “ way-ticket ” system, 
longer sentences, and some alterations in the prison regulations. 
This sounds as if there should be an increase in the southern 
district, but we are not told if this has been the case. 
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SILVER IN WEST AFRICA 


West African Currency Board: Report for the period ended 30th 
June, 1914. Cd. 7791. id. 


Currency is a machine for effecting exchanges, a proposition 
the full implications of which are by no means generally recog- 
nised. There may be big profits on making the machine, and up 
to 1899 * the Imperial Government was securing a large annual 
profit on silver coin absorbed in West Africa.” Ever careful of 
the invaluable tradition that the United Kingdom must get no 
financial benefit from its overseas dependencies, the West Africa 
officials demanded reform; but West African traders were 
opposed to a local currency, and nothing was done until 1912, 
when West Africa was taking more silver coinage than the United 
Kingdom! The problem was complicated by the question of 
gold. So a Colonial coinage was introduced in June, 1913, and 
made convertible into gold in London. The natives of Opopo 
demurred to the new coins, because they feared that a silver 
standard was to be set up! How times have changed! Twenty 
years ago we all racked our brains to discover what would happen 
to the country if Mr. Arthur Balfour really undertook to introduce 
bimetallism. In those days the silver question convulsed the 
continent of America and exercised the subtlest brains of Britain, 
but now it is only debated at palavers in the palm-groves of 
Opopo ! 

Finally come the accounts of this transaction, and the result is 
astonishing. For the year ended June 30th, 1914, the West 
African Currency Board, covering Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, and Gambia, made a profit on the business of no less than 
£670,346 1s. 3d., just about one-sixth of the total expenditure of 
the governments of the area. If the United Kingdom could do 
as well we should net some 30 millions sterling annually from our 
currency! But we cannot. However, if the natives of Opopo 
study Cd. 7791, no wonder they take a serious interest in these 
problems, since the alternative to this excellent device for raising 
revenue must be a hut tax or a further duty on trade gin, or some 
other fiscal device which will unsettle the tempers of the hut-wives 


of Opopo. 


DISEASE IN THE TROPICS 


Report of the Advisory Committee for the Tropical Diseases 
Research Fund for the year 1914. Cd. 7796. 2s. 3d. 


The revenue of the research fund for 1914 amounted to £3,745, 
made up of contributions by the Imperial Government and the 
Governments of India and the Colonies. The expenditure was 
£4,250, the difference being drawn from the accumulated balance 
of the fund. The volume contains reports on anti-malarial 
measures in the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, reports from 
the Professor of Protozoology in the University of London, the 
Quick Laboratory at Cambridge, the London School of Tropical 
Medicine, the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, the Well- 
come Research Laboratories at Khartoum, and various Colonial 
laboratories. Dr. Louis W. Sambon contributes a very full 
account of the life-history and habits of Dermatobia hominis, a 
peculiarly noxious warble-fly which is a common human and 
animal parasite in certain regions of inter-tropical America. 
Human infection appears to be one more crime to be charged 
against the mosquito, the fly attaching its ova to the body of 
the mosquito, which then brings them in contact with the skin 
of man. The young larva penetrates the skin, and then develops 
into a repulsive maggot, which when fully grown burrows to the 
surface again, drops on the ground, and crawls away in order to 
undergo pupation. The Report is a record of exceedingly 
valuable and well-conducted scientific work, which has already 
had a marked effect in reducing tropical diseases. 


CHRONIC LEAD POISONING 


Report of the Departmental Committee on the Danger attendant 
on the Use of Paints containing Lead in the Painting of 
Buildings. 1915. Cd. 7882. 1s. 2d. 


The Committee, under the Chairmanship of Sir Ernest Hatch, 
was appointed in January, 1911, and has thus taken four and a half 
years to issue its Report, which is based upon the evidence of 
118 witnesses, necessitating meetings on 49 days, of which 37 
were occupied in taking evidence and 12 solely in deliberation. 
Lead poisoning is responsible for about 29 deaths per annum 
among the 150,000 occupied house-painters in England and 
Wales. There are no complete statistics as to the number 
of non-fatal cases, since house-painters do not come under the 
Factory Acts, and notification of cases is entirely voluntary, but 





the Committee estimates these at about 750 per annum. The 
inhalation of air laden with lead-dust is by far the most frequent 


way in which poisoning is caused. Methods of prevention 
resolve themselves into the following alternatives : control of the 
industry by a strict code of regulations, or prohibition of the use 
of lead altogether or its restriction within very narrow limits 
The Committee considers that it is impossible to deal with the evil 
by regulations owing to the cost and difficulty of complying with 
various precautionary measures and the insuperable difficulty of 
enforcing regulations by adequate inspection. They accordingly 
recommend legislation prohibiting in this country the importation, 
sale or use of any paint material which contains more than 5 per 
cent. of its dry weight of a soluble lead compound ; but they would 
empower the Secretary of State to grant exemptions in very 
special branches of the general painting industry where it can be 
shown that the use of Jead paints containing more than 5 per 
cent. of soluble lead cannot yet be dispensed with, and in such 
cases precautionary measures should be enforced. The majority 
of employers who gave evidence expressed their preference for 
prohibition rather than regulation. Mr. W. J. Sutherland, the 
Secretary of the National Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators, presents a separate Memorandum in which he 
vigorously challenges the conclusions and recommendations of 
his colleagues, and urges that regulation should at least be given 
a trial before prohibiting the use of so valuable a material as 
white lead. 


THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS 


Annual Report of Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals Acts, the 
Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts, etc., etc., for 1914. 
Cd. 7852. 54d. 

On the outbreak of war the Board of Agriculture modified the 
procedure under the Diseases of Animals Acts so as to relieve the 
police of such duties as did not seem to affect the operations 
against contagious diseases in animals. The Animals Division, 
however, had another cause for excitement in the appearance of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease. This was first noticed in Ireland at 
the end of January, and was subsequently introduced into 
England and Wales by imported animals. Later on in the year 
there were cases in Lincolnshire of mysterious origin ; it is thought 
probable that infection was conveyed by Belgian refugees. There 
were in all 27 confirmed outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, 
against two only in 1913. In no year since 1896 has the total 
number of outbreaks of swine fever in Great Britain been so high 
as in 1914: 4,356 outbreaks were confirmed, as compared with 
2,573 in 1913, and the outlook for 1915 must “* be regarded as a 
gloomy one.” The Inspectorate is apparently being overworked 
on account of the absence of many of its members on active 
service. Parasitic mange, glanders, and sheep scab are, however, 
distinctly on the decline. 


THE ALLEGED CORNERING OF 
AUSTRALIAN MEAT 


Report of the Royal Commission (Mr. Justice Street) on the Meat 
Export Trade of Australia. Commonwealth of Australia, 
1915. Cd. 7896. 54d. 


Mr. Justice Street was appointed in June, 1914, to inquire into 
and report as to the operations of any person, combination or 
trust tending to create any restraint of trade or monopoly in 
connection with the export of meat from Australia. The investi- 
gation entailed visiting the States of Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland and South Australia, and taking a considerable 
volume of evidence ; nevertheless, the Report was presented in 
Australia on February 10th, 1915. It may be noted that the 
warrant of appointment contains the words, ““ We require you 
with as little delay as possible to report,” &c. English Com- 
missions might sometimes be more expeditious if similar instruc- 
tions were given to them. The enquiry was rendered necessary 
owing to the alarmist rumours of the efforts of American and 
British firms to control the meat export industry in Australia. 
No evidence, however, was forthcoming to support these fears. 
The American companies trading in the United Kingdom, which 
belong to the group popularly known as the American Beef 
Trust, have been purchasers of Australian meat for a considerable 
time, but there is nothing to indicate that the purchases have not 
been made in the ordinary course of business, and under ordinary 
competitive conditions. The three English companies—viz., the 
Swift Beef Co., the Morris Beef Co., and Armour & Co.—repre- 
senting the three American firms most prominently identified in 
recent years with the so-called Beef Trust, are extending their 
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activities to Australia ; but there is no evidence of combination 
or concerted action on their part, and the rumours that they are 
purchasing pastoral properties, paying higher than ruling rates 
for live stock, or endeavouring to purchase unborn stock, are all 
without foundation in fact. At the same time, Mr. Justice Street 
sounds a note of warning. In view of the past history of the 
Beef Trust in other countries, it is necessary that the development 
of their activities in Australia should be carefully watched by the 
Governments of the Commonwealth and several States. At the 
present time the above-named companies control upwards of 
one-half of the beef exported to the United Kingdom from South 
America, and if, in addition, they acquire control over a large 
part of the output of frozen meat from Australia, their power of 
influencing prices in the United Kingdom will be very largely 
increased. If they combined for the purpose, their organisation 
and financial resources would probably enable them to acquire 
control over a large proportion of the output from Australia. At 
present there is no need of legislative action, but it must not be 
assumed that such need will not arise in the future. The Report 
contains much interesting incidental information regarding the 
supplies of live-stock in Australia. In 1913 there were over 
eleven million head of cattle, and 85 million sheep in the Common- 
wealth. Since 1904, however, the average annual increase 
necessary to keep the pastoral industry in a sound condition has 
not been maintained. The demand for frozen meat comes very 
largely from the English poorer classes, and their prosperity is a 
material factor in the development of the export trade with the 
United Kingdom. The growing demand for veal, which has been 
very marked in the United States, is tending to check the increase 
of cattle, and restriction of the slaughtering of female calves is now 


necessary. 


SCOTTISH REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 


Report of the Departmental Committee on Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools in Scotland. Cd. 7886. 1915. Is. 


Evidence taken by the Departmental Committee on Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools in Scotland. With Appendices. Cd. 7887. 
1915. 3s. ld. 


Though there are features in the Scottish reformatory and 
industrial schools peculiar to Scotland, the present Report 
follows in the main the lines of that presented by the Committee 
on reformatory and industrial schools in England published two 
years ago. The chief recommendation is that the powers and 
duties of the Secretary for Scotland in regard to these schools, 
except those relating to committals and discharges, should be 
transferred to the Scotch Education Department. ‘*‘ We con- 
sider that the department which controls the general education 
of the country is best suited to control those institutions which 
are largely of an educational nature.” The suggested transfer, it 
is urged, “* would assimilate the education given in these schools 
to that given in the ordinary schools. The teachers would take 
a place in the general educational service of the country under the 
Scotch Education Department ; they would have opportunities 
of change of work and of advancement in their profession which 
at present are in most cases denied to them.” The Minority 
Report strongly disagrees with this recommendation. If the 
major reform were granted, many of the remaining proposals 
of the Committee would fall to the ground. Most of them are 
of a wise character, and directed towards humanising the refor- 
matory and industrial schools. It is a shock, however, to dis- 
cover amongst a number of beneficial suggestions a reeommenda- 
tion that corporal punishment “ should be permitted in girls’ 
schools to the extent of six strokes on the hand”! To this the 
two women members of the Committee offer unqualified opposi- 
tion. ‘* We should have preferred,” they say, “ that the report 
had boldly laid down the law of ‘no corporal punishment.’ ” 
Special reference may be made to the recommendations of the 
Committee regarding the disposal and after-care of inmates. It is 
suggested that children who are capable of following skilled 
trades should be allowed to learn them, and that, if necessary, the 
institutions ‘‘ should contribute to their maintenance when their 
wages are insufficient.” Further, it is recommended that 
“ outfits should be given free to children on their discharge, and 
should be paid for by the responsible local authorities.” The 
suggestion is also made that an after-care officer should be 
appointed for each school or a group of schools, to work ‘a con- 
nection with the labour exchanges and other helpful agencies. 
This report, and the evidence on which it is based, go to show 
that though the old school, with its narrow zeal and narrower 
vision, still exists, the underlying principles of the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission are now being applied in 
detail to special problems and aspects of our national life. 





LIST OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


(RECEIVED sINcK ApRIL 9TH, 1915.) 


The European War. 
COLLECTED DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE OUTBREAK 
OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. (Misc. No. 10, 1915.) Cd. 7860. 
Is. 

This volume includes the British diplomatic correspondence and 
translations of the French Yellow Book, the Russian Orange Book, 
and the Belgian Grey Book, each of which has already been published 
by H.M. Stationery Office in separate forms. It contains also trans- 
lations of the Serbian Blue Book, the German White Book, and the 
Austro-Hungarian Red Book, now appearing for the first time, together 
-with telegrams and letters published officially in the Press by the 
Governments of Great Britain, Russia, and Germany. As an appendix 
to the German White Book there is included a report of the speech 
delivered by the German Imperial Chancellor before the Reichstag 
on August 4th, 1914. The volume, with the addition of a preface 
which supplies “‘a tentative guide” to a comparison and valuation 
of the documents, has also been issued in boards at a shilling. The 
authorities may be congratulated on their enterprise. 


CHILE: Notes exchanged with the Chilean Minister respecting the 
Sinking of the German Cruiser Dresden in Chilean Territorial 
Waters. (Misc. No. 9, 1915.) Cd. 7859. 4d. 

The Chilean Government informs Sir Edward Grey that “ the act 
of hostility committed in Chilean territorial waters by the British 
naval squadron has painfully surprised my Government.” Sir Edward 
Grey replies that the British Government, though they are not yet in 
full possession of the facts, and though “ the information they have 
points to the fact that the Dresden had not accepted internment,” are 
prepared to offer “a full and ample apology to the Chilean Govern- 
ment.” 


RUSSIA: Accession of Russia to the Convention of November 9th, 
1914, between the United Kingdom and France relating to 
Prizes Captured during the present European War. London, 
March 5th, 1915. Treaty Series, No. 4 of 1915. Cd.7858. 4d. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Report on the Outbreak of the Re- 
bellion and the Policy of the Government with regard to its 
Suppression. Cd. 7874. 8d. (Review, p. 3.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Return of Correspondence on the 
Subject of the Proposed Naval and Military Expedition Against 
German South-West Africa. Cd. 7873. $d. (Review, p. 3.) 


EUROPEAN WAR: Gold Coast—Correspondence relating to the 
Military Operations in Togoland. Cd. 7872. 54d. 

It was as early as August 26th that Lieut.-Col. Bryant was able to 
telegraph : “I have the honour to inform you that Togoland sur- 
rendered unconditionally to me to-day.” There is a good deal of 
correspondence about the alleged use of soft-nosed bullets by the 
Germans. The Acting Governor reports that the natives sympathised 
with the British. One of the native rumours was that a “ steamer for 
sky ” had been seen, but this was uncorroborated. 


COMMITTEE ON ALLEGED GERMAN OUTRAGES: Report of 
the Committee on Alleged German Outrages. Cd. 7894. 6d. ; 
Appendix to the Report of the Committee on Alleged German 
Outrages. Cd. 7895. Is. 9d. 

The “ Bryce Report ” has been so extensively noticed in the Press 
that no further review of it is necessary here. But we may note that 
it has since been officially republished at a penny and is being sold in 
the streets. 


NAVY (RESCUES): Return showing the Number of Rescues that 
have been effected from German Warships by H.M. Vessels 
and from H.M. Vessels by German Warships respectively. 
Cd. 7621. 4d. 

A long list of rescues by British ships. The table devoted to German 
rescues is occupied by the single word “ nil.” 


PRISONERS OF WAR: Correspondence between H.M. Government 
and the United States Ambassador respecting the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War and Interned Civilians in the United King- 
dom and Germany Respectively. (Misc. No. 7, 1915.) Cd. 
7817. 94d. 


PRISONERS OF WAR: Correspondence between HM. Govern- 
ment and the United States Ambassador respecting the Release 
of Interned Civilians ; and the Exchange of Diplomatic and 
Consular Officers, and of Certain Classes of Naval and Military 
Officers, Prisoners of War, in the United Kingdom and Germany 
respectively. (Misc. No. 8, 1915.) Cd. 7857. 74d. 


PRISONERS OF WAR: Reports by United States Officials on the 
Treatment of British Prisoners of War and Interned Civilians 
at Certain Places of Detention in Germany. (Misc. No. 11, 
1915.) Cd. 7861. 3d. , 
NAVY AND ARMY SERVICES, WARLIKE OPERATIONS AND 
2g OTHER EXPENDITURE ARISING OUT OF THE WAR. 
Supplementary Vote of Credit. H. of C..258. $d. 
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ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES): Estimate of the Sum required 
in the Year ending March 3lst, 1916, to defray the Expense 
of the Ordnance Factories, the Cost of the Productions of 
which will be to the Army, Navy, and Indian and 
Colonial Governments, ete. H. of C. 234. 4d. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (ARMY VOTES, 1914-15): Copy of Treasury 
Minute, dated March 31st, 1915, authorising the Temporary 
Application of Surpluses on Certain Army Votes for 1914-15 
to defray part of an Excess on another Army Vote for the same 
year. H. of C. 188. 4d. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (NAVY VOTES, 1914-15): Copy of Treasury 
Minute, dated April 12th, 1915, authorising the Temporary 
Application of Surpluses on certain Navy Votes for 1914-15 
to defray part of an Excess on another Navy Vote for the same 
year. H. of C. 198. 4d. 


EAST INDIA (TERRITORIAL TROOPS): Infantry Privates. 
Comparison between Pay, Allowances, and Regular Compulsory 
Deductions at Home and in India. Cd. 7949. 4d. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY SERVICES: Special Report and Second 
Special Report from the Select Committee on Naval and Military 
Services (Pensions and Grants), together with the Proceedings 
of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendices. 
H. of C. 196. 2s. 3d. Second Special Report. H. of C. 196. 
1d. (To be reviewed.) 


DISABLED SAILORS AND SOLDIERS: Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Local Government Board upon the Provision 
of Employment for Sailors and Soldiers Disabled in the War. 
Cd. 7915. 1}d. (To be reviewed.) 


ARMY: Memorandum on the Censorship. Cd. 7679. 1d. (Review, 
p- 2.) 


ARMY: Memorandum on the Official Press Bureau. Cd. 7680. 4d. 
(Review, p. 2.) 


NATIONAL RELIEF FUND: Report up to March 31st, 1915. Cd. 
7756. 23d. (Review, p. 1.) 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE : Interim Report on the Work 
in connection with the War at present undertaken by the 
Medical Research Committee. Cd. 7922. 1d. 


EUROPEAN WAR: Further Correspondence regarding Gifts from 
the Oversea Dominions and Colonies. Cd. 7875. 1s. 2d. 


This volume is most picturesque and touching. It records a strange 
variety of gifts from the most diverse sources. The editor of the 
Mackay Daily Mercury sends the War Office 100 tons of sugar and 10 
tons of golden syrup. The employees of the East Rand Proprietary 
Mines subscribe £200 for a Christmas dinner for the widows and orphans 
in Great Britain of soldiers who have died at the front. Chief Khama 
and the Bamangwato people give £817 to the Prince of Wales’s Fund ; 
the Sultan and officials of the Maldive Islands, the Chinese of Hong 
Kong, and “certain native chiefs in Kombo” also subscribe. The 
Legislative Council of Dominica presents a suitably inscribed biplane 
to the Royal Flying Corps; “certain clans of the Masai tribe” 50 
bullocks to the Masai scouts, and the province of Ba (Fiji) gives £500 
and offers 1,000 men. Sir F. Lugard sends some interesting letters 
with the Nigerian money. Sarkin Kano, Abbas, writes to “the great 
white man, the Governor,”’ saying that he and his “ wish to do as the 
others who are in English Lands.”” The Emir of Bornu writes :— 
“Who knoweth the ways of Allah? We are warring ayainst proud 
and stiff-necked people, as the Germans are. In such a case Allah is 
on our side. Our Lord Mohammed saith : ‘ Those who break friendship 
kill them like pagans. If you kill them, perhaps they will repent.’ ” 
“We know,” runs the letter of the Emir of Bida, “ that such a war 
must cause great distress and misery, therefore we are very sorry to 
hear this news.” ‘* We are all glad and we make joyful because you have 
taken the lands from the Germans,” says the Emir of Jemas. The 
Emir of Kontagora says that he and his people had festivities for seven 
days and seven nights after they heard of the fall of Duala, as the 
Germans “are an evil people of evil customs,” and the Moslems of 
Lagos were “ nearly maddened with surprise when they heard of the 
unwarrantable and unjust offensive actions ” of the Sultan of Turkey. 
en 
COMMISSIONS¥AND COMMITTEES ON QUESTIONS ARISING 

OUT OF THE WAR: List of Certain Commissions and Com- 
mittees set up to deal with Public Questions Arising Out of the 
War. Cd. 7855. 4d. 

There are 37 Commissions and Committees on the List. 





BOARD OF EDUCATION: School Attendance and Employment 
in Agriculture. Cd. 7881. 3d. 


The number of children excused from attendance owing to circum- 
stances connected with the war from September Ist to January 31st last 
was 1,538 boys and 53 girls in county areas, and 540 boys and 228 girls 
in urban areas. In county areas the wages vary considerably below a 
maximum of 7s. a week, and a typical county returp is “* 2 at 6s., 1 at 
5s. 6d., 9 at 5s., 5 at 4s. 6d., 6 at 4s., 1 at 3s. and meals, 1 at 2s. and 
meals, 1 lodged and boarded, no pay, 3 at nil (working for parents).” 
In urban areas 6s. a week seems the average wage. 





COAL MINING ORGANISATION COMMITTEE: Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed to inquire into the Con- 
ditions Prevailing in the Coal Mining Industry Due to the War. 
Part I.: Report. Cd. 7939. 54d. (To be reviewed.) 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON RETAIL COAL PRICES: 
Committee Appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into 
the Causes of the Present Rise in the Retail Price of Coal Sold 
for Domestic Use. Minutes of Evidence, with Appendix. 
Cd. 7923. 2s. 3d. 

Pa report was reviewed in the Blue Book Supplement of April 17th 

st. 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Annual Report 
of Proceedings for 1914. Cd. 7916. 2d. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES : Annual Report of 
Proceedings for 1914. Part II.—Allotments and Miscellaneous. 
Cd. 7892. 84d. (Review, p. 4.) 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Annual Report 
of the Commercial Control Branch for 1914. Cd. 7935. 3d. 

A summary of proceedings under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 
The Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, etc. The number of registered 
butter factories increased from 220 to 228 ; the odd 28 are in London. 
Sixty-one fancy names for use in connection with margarine were 
submitted and 40 were approved. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Acreage and Live 
Stock Returns of England and Wales. Vol. XLIX. Part I. 
Cd. 7926. 6d. 

The decline in cultivation continued, but the rate of decrease was 
slackened. Of the 37,139,153 acres of England and Wales, 27,114,004 
were returned as under crops and grass on June 4th, 1914, this being 
15,378 acres less than in 1913. Adding in rough grazing land and 
woodland, 88 per cent. of the area of England and Wales is under 
cultivation, grazed or woodland. The number of agricultural holdings 
of over one acre was 435,134, or 553 less than in the previous year. 
The area under cereals, however, increased. The total acreage under 
wheat, barley, and oats was 5,241,895—an increase of 6,751. Decreases 
in barley and oats were compensated for by an increase of no less than 
105,910 acres in the area under wheat. The root crops also increased 
as a whole. Increase was registered in the numbers of all classes of 
breeding stock with the exception of horses. 


REPORT BY THE SCOTTISH LAND COURT for 1914 to the 
Secretary for Scotland. Cd. 7880. 3s. 10d. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE: Third Report of the Board of Agri- 
culture for Scotland, 1914. Cd. 7899. 104d. 


ULTIMUS HAERES SCOTLAND ACCOUNT AND LIST OF ESTATES 
FOR 1914. H. of C. 216. 4d. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 
TION FOR IRELAND: Banking and Railway Statistics, 
Ireland. December, 1914. Cd. 7884. 3d. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 
TION FOR IRELAND: Fourteenth Annual General Report 
of the Department, 1913-4. Cd. 7839. 2s. 2d. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 
TION FOR IRELAND: Summary of Proceedings and Details 
of Operations. (Period 1907-1914.) Cd. 7846. 5d. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 
TION FOR IRELAND: Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Irish Pig-Breeding Industry. Cd. 7890. 24d. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD FOR IRELAND: Twenty- 
Second Report of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland. 
Cd. 7865. 4d. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION : Return of Proceedings during Decem- 
ber, 1914. Cd. 7911. 24d. Return of Proceedings during 
January, 1915. Cd. 7917. 24d. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION: Return of Advances during July, 
1914. Cd. 7864. 94d. 


EKVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND): Return giving particulars of 
all cases in which an evicted tenant has been reinstated as a 
purchaser of his or his predecessor's former holding or part 
thereof, or provided with a new parcel of land under the Land 
Purchase Acts, during the quarter ended December 31st, 1914. 

LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT: Return of the Number of Eviction 
Notices filed in the High Court of Justice and County Courts 
in Ireland during the quarter ending December 3lst, 1914. 
Cd. 7823. 4d. 


Civil Services, Army, and Navy. 

ARMY (TERRITORIAL FORCE FINANCES): Statement showing 
the Financial Position of Territorial Force County Associations 
on March 3ist, 1914. Cd. 7678. 14d. 

“ After providing the required reserves, amounting in all to £555,000, 
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74 Associations had surplus funds to a total of £231,000, while 18 had 
deficits to a total of £10,000, leaving a net surplus of £221,000. This 
shows a growth during the year of £19,000 in reserve funds and £34,000 
in net surplus, or a total excess of income over expenditure amounting 
to 253,000.” 
NAVY (GUNNERY): Result of Gunlayers with Heavy Guns and 
Light Q.F. Guns in His Majesty’s Fleet, 1914. Cd. 7919. 4d. 
The award of the medal will be promulgated in due course. The 
first fleet or squadron in order of merit for heavy guns was the Second 
Battle Squadron, with an average of 129-62 points, as against a general 
average of 75°93 points; the first ship in that squadron was the 
Audacious, with 140°25 points. The Sixth Battle Squadron headed 
the test with light Q.F. guns, the Lord Nelson being the only ship 
firing in that squadron. 


CIVIL SERVICES: Estimates for Civil Services for Year ending 
March 31st, 1916. With Memorandum by the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. H. of C. 151. 3d. 

The Estimates were noticed in our Supplement of April 17th. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE: Fifth Report of the “ommissioners of 
His Majesty’s Customs and Excise for year ended March 3lst, 
1914. Cd. 7574. 94d. (To be Reviewed.) 


POST OFFICE: Supplement to Estimates, Revenue Departments. 
1915-6. 


CIVIL SERVANTS (RETIREMENT AT THE AGE OF SIXTY- 
FIVE): Copy stating the circumstances under which certain 
Civil Servants have been retained in the Service after they 
have attained the Age of Sixty-five. H. of C. 229. 4d. 
Amongst the Civil Servants in this list is the Right Honourable Sir 
A. Nicholson, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., G.C.I.E., Permanent 
Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, who was granted a year’s 
extension from September 19th last. 
(See also European War.) 


Education. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION : Report of the Board of Education for 
1913-1914. Cd. 7934. 1s. 2d. (To be reviewed.) 


BOARD OF EDUCATION: Regulations under which Grants are 
payable by the Board of Education to Day Nurseries in England 
and Wales. Cd. 7933. 4d. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION : Regulations under which Special Grants 
in aid of certain Local Education Authorities in England and 
Wales will be paid in 1915-1916. Cd. 7870. 4d. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION : Report of the Board of Education under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act for 1914. H. of C. 239. 


14d. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION : Statistics of Public Education in Wales. 
Part I.—Education and Statistics, 1912-13. Cd.7930. 11d. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND): Code of Regulations for Continuation 
Classes, 1915. Cd.7910. 24d. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: Amendment of the Super- 
annuation Scheme for Teachers. 1915. Cd. 7907. $d. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT by the Accountant for Scot- 
land to the Scotch Education Department. Cd. 7914. 10$d. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION : Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education in Scotland. 1914-15. Cd. 7928. 34d. (To be 
reviewed.) 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFORMATORY AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND: Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Reformatory and _ Industrial 
Schools in Scotland. Cd. 7886. 1s. (Review, p. 12.) wa 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFORMATORY AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND: Evidence taken 
by the Departmental Committee on Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools in Scotland. With Appendices. Cd. 7887. 3s. 1d. 
(Review, p. 12.) 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) ACT: Rules as to 
the Constitution and Procedure of the Registration Council. 
H. of C. 201. 4d. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND): Account of the 
Receipts and Expenditure of the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland for 1914; together with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. H. of C. 236. $d. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT: The Annual Report on the 
State of the Finances of the University of Aberdeen for 1913- 
1914. H.of C.197. 5d. 
(See also European War.) 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT: Annual Report on the State 
of the Finances of the University of Glasgow for 1913-14. 
H. of C. 212. 34d. 





UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT: Statute 
made by the Governing Body of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, on 
December 5th, 1914. H. of C. 189. 4d. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT: Statutes 
made by the Governing Body of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on November 28th, 1914. H. of C. 190. 4d. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT: Statute 
made by the Governing Body of Lincoln College, Oxford, on 
December 11th, 1914. H. of C. 191. . 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT: Statute 
made by the Governing Body of Magdalen College, Oxford, on 
November 4th, 1914, concerning Pensions. H. of C. 192. 4d. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT: Statute 
made by the Governing Body of Oriel College, Oxford, on 
December 7th, 1914. H. of C. 225. 4d. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs. 
RUSSIA (NEW TEMPORARY CUSTOMS TARIFF): Translation 
of the Russian Customs Tariff, showing the Former and Revised 
Rates of Import Duty. Cd. 7845. 7d. 


DOMINIONS ROYAL COMMISSION: Royal Commission on the 
Natural Resources, Trade and Legislation of Certain Portions 
of His Majesty’s Dominions. Minutes of Evidence taken in 
Newfoundland in 1914. Cd. 7898. 1s. 2d. (To be reviewed.) 


CANADA : Papers relating to the Amendment of the British North 
America Act, 1867. Cd. 7897. 1d. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Meat Export Trade of Australia. Cd. 7896. 
54d. (Review, p. 11.) 


MALAY STATES: Reports for 1913 on the States of Kedah and 
Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu. Cd. 7795. 114d. 


WEST AFRICA: Vital Statistics of Non-Native Officials. Returns 
for 1914. Cd. 7871. 14d. 

Even when deaths in action are reckoned in, West Africa is not now 
anything like so unhealthy a place for white men as it was a few years 
ago. 

TROPICAL DISEASES RESEARCH FUND : Report of the Advisory 
Committee for the Tropical Diseases Research Fund for 1914. 
Cd. 7796. 2s. 3d. (Review, p. 11.) 


REPORT OF HIS MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER at the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Secretary of the Admiralty, for 1914, 
Cd. 7920. 1d. 
(See also European War.) 


Colonial Reports. 

ANNUAL SERIES : 837, Somaliland (Report for 1913-14), Cd. 7622-28. 
2d.; 839, Cayman Islands (Jamaica), Cd. 7622-30., 1d.; 840, 
East Africa Protectorate, Report for 1913-14, Cd. 7622-31, 44d. ; 
841, Leeward Islands, Report for 1913-14, Cd. 7622-32, 44d. ; 
St. Vincent, Report on the Administration of the Roads and 
Land Settlement Fund from January Ist, 1911, to March 31st, 
1914 (Mise. 90), Cd. 7876, 14d. (Review, p. 8.) 


India. 


EAST INDIA (ESTIMATE): Estimate of Revenue and Expenditure 
of the Government of India for 1914-15, compared with the 
results of 1918-14. H.of C. 227. 


EAST INDIA (FINANCIAL STATEMENT AND BUDGET): Copy 
of the Indian Financial Statement and Budget for 1915-16. 
H. of C, 233. 2s. 5d. 


EAST INDIA (HOME ACCOUNTS): Home Accounts of the Govern- 
ment of India. H. of C. 226. 64d. 


EAST INDIA (INDENTURED LABOUR): Report to the Govern- 
ment of India on the Conditions of Indian Immigrants in Four 
British Colonies and Surinam. Part I.: Trinidad and British 
Guiana. Cd. 7744. 1s. 4d. Part II.: Surinam, Jamaica, 
Fiji, and General Remarks. Cd. 7745. 1s. 6d. (Review, p. 5.) 


EAST INDIA (LOAN RAISED IN ENGLAND): Return of all 
Loans raised in England, with the Rates of Interest and Total 
Amount payable thereon, and the Date of the Termination of 
each Loan, the Debt incurred, the Moneys raised thereby, the 
Loans paid off or discharged, and the Loans outstanding at the 
Close of the Half-year, stating, so far as the Public Convenience 
will allow, the Purpose or Service for which Moneys have been 
raised during the Half-year. H. of C. 194. 4d. 


EAST INDIA (EXCISE ADMINISTRATION ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEES): Return. H. of C. 200. 74d. 


Labour and Industrial Regulation. 
HOME OFFICE: Report on the Proposed General Early Closing 
Order under the Shops Act, 1912, for the Borough of Nelson. 
Cd. 7868. 2d. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE USE OF LEAD IN PAINTING OF 
BUILDINGS: Report of the Departmental Committee 
appointed to investigate the Danger attendant on the use of 
Paints containing Lead in the Painting of Buildings. Cd. 7882. 
Is. 2d. (Review, p. 11.) 


Local Government. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD: Forty-third Annual Report, 
1913-14. Part III.: (a) Public Health and Local Administra- 
tion ; (b) County Council Administration ; (c) Local Taxation 
and Valuation. Cd. 7611. 2s. 2d. (Review, p. 5.) 


PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES): Statement for March, 
1915. H.of C.119-II. 14d. 
The decrease in pauperism during the war period is maintained. 


National Health Insurance. [3 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT (PART I.) ACCOUNT: Account 
showing the Nature and Amount of the Securities held by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt at 
December 31st, 1914, as Investments for Moneys, forming part 
of the National Health Insurance Fund, paid over to them by 
the Insurance Commissioners for England, Wales, Scotland 

and Ireland respectively. H.of C. 195. 4d. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT (PART II.) ACCOUNT: Account 
showing the Nature and Amount of the Securities held by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt at 
March 3lst, 1915, as Investments for Moneys, forming part of 
the Unemployment Fund, paid over to them by the Board of 
Trade. H. of C. 248, $d. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACTS 1911 to 1913: First Report on the 
Work of the National Insurance Audit Department, 1912-1914. 
Cd. 7885. 24d. (Review, p. 10.) 
(See also European War.) 


Police, Law, and Crime. 


POLICE (ENGLAND AND WALES): Reports of H.M. Inspectors 
of Constabulary on the County and Borough Police Forces for 
the Year ended September 29th, 1914. H. of C. 209. Is. 5d. 
(Review, p. 10.) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE: Accounts showing the Sums Received 
and Expended for the Purposes of the Metropolitan Police and 
Police Pension Funds between April Ist, 1914, and March 31st, 
1915. H. of C. 215. 24d. 


PRISON COMMISSIONERS (SCOTLAND): Annual Report for 
1914. Cd. 7927. 94d. 

The number of commitments for 1914 was 43,535, the lowest recorded 
since 1875. ‘The shrinkage is attributed partly to the enlistment of 
members of the criminal classes and partly to a “ quickening of the 
sense of citizenship.” 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND): Rule dated April 20th, 1915, made by 
the Secretary for Scotland with respect to Remissions and 
Punishments. H. of C. 204. 4d. 


Population. 
SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages in England and Wales. 
(1913). Cd. 7780. 5s. 4d. (To be Reviewed.) 


FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Registrar-General for 
Scotland, 1913. Cd. 7893. 2s. 4d. (To be reviewed.) 


EMIGRATION STATISTICS OF IRELAND for 1914. Cd. 7883. 
24d. 

The number of emigrants from Ireland during 1914 was 20,583 
(10,867 males and 9,716 females), a decrease of 10,653 as against 1918 
and the lowest on record since 1851, when the statistics were first 
collected. Emigration was proportionately highest in Connaught, 
whence 8°5 of the population went away. 


PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM AND TO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM during March in 1914 and 1915. Cd. 7808-II. 
$d. During April. Cd. 7808-III. 4d. 

The war has so arrested emigration that in the first four months of 
the year the emigrants and immigrants virtually balanced each other, 
emigrants decreasing from 79,208 last year to 26,620. 

CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1911: Classified and Alpha- 
betical Lists of Occupations and Rules adopted for Classification. 
Vol. XX. Appendix. Cd. 7660. 3s. (Review, p. 9.) 


Taxation and Finance. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT: Copy of Statement of Revenue and 
Expenditure as laid before the House by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when Opening the Budget. H. of C. 222. 14d. 

Total estimated expenditure for the year ending March 31st, 1916, 
£1,132,654,000 ; total revenue, £270,332,000; estimated deficit, 
£862,322,000. This is on the assumption that the war lasts till the 
end of the financial year. 








PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE: An Account of the 
Public Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom in 1915 ; 
together with the Balances in the Exchequer on April Ist, 1914; 
the Receipts and Payments in the Year ended March 31st, 1915 ; 
and the Balances in the Exchequer on that day. H. of C. 211. 


4d. 


NATIONAL DEBT: Return showing for each Financial Year com- 
mencing April Ist, from 1875 to 1915 inclusive : (1) The total 
amount of Dead Weight Debt outstanding on April Ist; (2) 
A similar statement in respect of Other Capital Liabilities ; 
(3) A similar statement in respect of the Aggregate Gross 
Liabilities of the State. H. of C. 219. 1d. 

The total amount of dead weight debt is given at £651,270,091 in 

1914-15 and £1,108,817,076 in 1915-16. 


SINKING FUNDS: Account of the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, showing the Amount Received from 
the Exchequer in respect of the Old and New Sinking Funds, 
in the Financial Year ended March 3lst, 1915. H. of C. 288. 
1d. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND ANNUITIES: Account of all 
Moneys Received on Account of Contracts for the Grant of 
Deferred Life Annuities and for Payments on Death, and of 
the Disposal thereof ; and of the Contracts made for the Year 
1914. H. of C. 164. 43d. 


NATIONAL DEBT ANNUITIES: Account of the Gross Amount of 
all Bank Annuities and any Annuities for Terms of Years 
transferred, and of all Sums of Money paid, to the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt ; and the Gross 
Amount of Annuities for Lives and for Terms of Years which have 
been granted for the same, and Contracts for Payments on 
Death which have been made, within the year ended January 
5th, 1915. H.of C. 165. $d. 


TREASURY BILLS: Copy of Treasury Minute, dated April 13th, 
1915, prescribing further Regulations relating to the preparation, 
issue and cancellation of Treasury Bills. H.of C. 199. 4d. 


CURRENCY AND BANK NOTES ACTS: Copy of Treasury Minute, 
dated May 3rd, 1915, relating to the Interest on Currency Note 
Advances and on Securities held on Account of the Currency 
Note Redemption Account. Cd. 7918. 4d. 


LOAN FUND BOARD OF IRELAND: Seventy-Seventh Annual 
Report of the Loan Fund Board of Ireland, 1914. Cd. 7912. 
2d. 

(See also European War.) 


Trade and Navigation. 
GAS AND WATER WORKS FACILITIES ACT: Special Reports 
by the Board of Trade. Cd. 7938. 4d. 


GAS AND WATER ORDERS : Report by the Board of Trade during 
the Session of 1914. Cd. 7746. 1d. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS : Special Report by the Board of Trade. 
Cd. 7942. 4d. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS: Special Report by the Board of 
Trade stating the ground on which they have dispensed with 
the consent of the Urban District Council of Haworth to the 
breaking up of certain roads in the Urban District of Haworth 
for the purposes of the Keighley Electric Lighting (Extension) 
Order, 1915. H. of C. 251. 4d. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN’S FUND: Account of the Receipt and Ex- 
penditure under the Seamen’s Fund Winding-up Act, from 
January Ist to December 31st, 1914. H. of C. 193. 4d. 


BREWERS’ LICENCES: Return. H. of C. 157. 24d. 


WINES IMPORTED : Return showing the Alcoholic Strength of Wines 
Imported in Cask into this Country during 1914 consigned 
from the various Countries of Europe, Madcira, Australia, and 
other Countries. H. of C. 207. 4d. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION : Accounts for the United Kingdom 
for Each Month during 1915. April, 1915. H. of C. 112-III. 
Is. 6d. May, 1915. H. of C. 112—IV. 1s. 6d. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS : Accounts including figures 
received up to April 17th, 1915. H. of C. 115-Il. 34d.; 
Accounts including figures received up to May 17th, 1915. 
H. of C. 115-11. 3d. 

(See also European War.) 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 
ANNUAL SERIES : 5422, France : Report for 1913 on the Trade of 
Saigon, Cd. 7620-52, 2d.; 5431, Tunis: Report for 1913 on 
the Trade of the Regency of Tunis, Cd. 7620-41, 3d.; 5482, 
Russia : Report for 1913 on the Trade of Riga, Cd. 7620-42, 
34d.; 5434, United States: Report for 1913 on the Trade of 
Galveston : Cd. 7620-44, 3d.; 5435, France : Report for 1913 
on the Trade and Commerce of the Consular District of Nice, 
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Cd. 7620-45, 1d.; 5436, Russia : Report for 1913 on the Trade 
of Odessa, Cd. 7620-46, 5d.; 5437, Colombia : Report for the 
years 1909-13 on the Trade of the Consular District of Bogota, 
Cd. 7620-47, 3d.; 5438, Italy : Report for 1913 on the Trade 
of Milan, Cd. 7620-48, 3d.; 5489, France : Report for 1913 on 
the Trade, Commerce and Industries of Rouen, Cd. 7620—49, 
4d.; 5440, Spain : Report for 1913 on the Industries and Com- 
merce of Spain, Cd. 7620-50, 3d.; 5441, Germany : Report for 
1912-13 on the Trade, Commerce and Economic Position of 
German East Africa, Cd. 7620-51, 34d.; 54383, United States : 
Report for 1913 on the Trade and Commerce of New Orleans, 
Cd. 7620-53, 3d.; 5444, France : Report for 1913 on the Trade 
.of Algeria, Cd. 7620-54, 4d. 


Miscellaneous. 


SESSION 1913: Numerical List and Index to the Sessional Printed 
Papers of March 10th, 1913—-August 15th, 1918. H. of C. 303. 
ls. 7d. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE: Seventh General Report by the Public Trustee. 
Cd. 7833. 14d. (Review, p. 8.) 


INEBRIATES REPORT: The Report of the Inspector for 1913. 
Cd. 7869. 2}d. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE ANCIENT AND HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF SCOTLAND : 
Sixth Report—Monuments and Constructions in the County of 
Berwick. Cd. 7759. 4d. 


UNION OF BENEFICES (METROPOLIS) ACT: Scheme of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Effecting an Union of the 
Benefices of St. Saviour, Southwark, and St. Peter, Southwark, 
in the Diocese of Southwark. 27. 1d. 


PUBLIC RECORDS: Seventy-sixth Annual Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records. Cd. 7877. 14d. 

The number of registered applications for the production of Records, 
State Papers, etc., in 1914, was 49,861 in the Legal Search Room and 
64,005 in the Literary Search Room. The great “ catch” of the year 
in the way of an acquisition was the Register of Edward Prince of 
Wales (the Black Prince) a.p. 1351 to 1365 marked “ Engleterre.” 
‘*This volume, which appears to have been in the Chapter House at 
Westminster in the reign of James I., was in the possession of John 
Philpot, of Red Lion Square, in 1793. The companion volumes for 
the same period, marked respectively ‘ Cornewaille’ and ‘ Cestre ’ 
have never been out of official custody.” 


ORDER BY THE SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND : Prescribing the 
terms of Appointment to Clerkships in His Majesty’s General 
Register House, Edinburgh, March 12th, 1915. Cd. 7844. 4d. 


REGISTER OF TEMPORARY LAWS: For the Fifth Session 
XXXth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. H. of C. 205. 24d. 


NATIONAL GALLERY COMMITTEE : Report of the Committee of 
Trustees of the National Gallery appointed by the Trustees to 
Enquire into the Retention of Important Pictures in this Country 
and other Matters Connected with the National Art Collections. 
Report and Appendices. Cd. 7878. 8d. Minutes of Evidence. 

Cd. 7879. 9d. (Review, p. 6.) 


NATIONAL GALLERY (IRELAND): Report of the Director to the 
Board of Governors and Guardians for 1914. Cd. 7845. 4d. 
The late Sir Hugh Lane, who succeeded Sir W. Armstrong as director 
last year, signs this report ; and the chief acquisitions were gifts from 
himself, including pictures by El Greco, Veronese, Gainsborough, and 
Romney. 


ASTRONOMER ROYAL FOR SCOTLAND. Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Report. 1914-15. Cd. 7891. 4d. 

The Astronomer Royal’s serene perusal of the heavens was disturbed 
on August 3rd by the arrival of Post Office officials, who dismantled 
his wireless apparatus and removed the aerial. ‘‘ After some corre- 
spondence ” and “ subject to certain restrictions” it was restored to 


THIRD REPORT from the Select Committee on the House of Lords 
Offices. 72. x 


THAMES CONSERVANCY : General Report of the Proceedings of 
the Conservators of the River Thames during 1914, with a 
Statement of the Accounts of the Conservators for that Year. 
H. of C. 228. 38d. 

The rainfall for December, 1914, in the Thames Valley was 7-52 in 
This is stated to be the heaviest recorded rainfall in any month during 
the past thirty-one years. We can quite believe it. Registration 
certificates were issued for 162 houseboats and 815 launches ; passages 
through the locks were : launches 87,826 ; houseboats 213, and skiffs, 
punts, etc., 174,391. 


CROWN’S NOMINEE ACCOUNT : Abstract Account of the Receipt, 
and Payments of Moneys and Securities by the Treasury Solicitors 
in the Administration of Estates on behalf of the Crown, in 1914. 
H. of C. 163. 1d. 
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